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“| am sure that this will not be spending money, but that it 
will be an investment, a tool for the building of my future.” 


---A Student. 


. 
“I think personally that it is about the best magazine on my 
mailing list, bar none.” ---A Friend. 
+ 


| think the Frosh number is the best you ever tried to give 
those of us who are trying vainly---sometimes--to tell fresh- 
men what it is all about.” 
---The Secretary, New York University. 


. 





“Congratulations on the November ‘Intercollegian.’ It 
. A 4i 
stopped the works in our busy office. 


---A Field Secretary. 


“Your Freshman Edition made a ‘hit’ on our campus. Our 
fifty copies were no sooner distributed than | began to 
receive requests for subscriptions.” 

---Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


¢ 


“Just now had a Board Member come in and plunk down 
his $1.00 for ‘The Intercollegian’ as a result of sending him 
a copy.” ---The Secretary, Vanderbilt University. 















THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


| want to use “The Intercollegian” as a uniquely student gift, 
to be sent to the friends whose names are given below. Kindly 
send Christmas card announcement” to arrive Christmas morning, 
and bill me January first. 


Mr. (Mrs. or Miss) Renewal 
One Year 


Two Years 
Street 


Mr. (Mrs. or Miss) | Renewal 
One Year 


Two Years 
Street 


Mr. (Mrs. or Miss) _} Renewal 
One Year 


Two Years 





Send Bill to 
Mr. (Mrs. or Miss) 
Address 





* Or, send the enclosed personal greeting. 

































Now is the midnight of the nations: dark 
Even as death, beside her blood-dark seas, 


‘. Earth, like a mother in birth-agonies, 
“3 Screams in her travail, and the planets hark 
Her million-throated terror. Naked, stark, 
. Her torso writhes enormous, and her knees 
= Shudder against the shadowed Pleiades, 
ars Wrenching the night's imponderable arc. 
Christ! What shall be delivered to the morn 
ar Out of these pangs, if ever indeed another 
- Morn shall succeed this night, or this vast mother 


Survive to know the blood-spent offspring, torn 
From her racked flesh ?---What splendor from the smother? 
What new-wing'd world, or mangled god still-born ? 


“Christmas, 1915” 





From Poems, by Percy Mackaye 
(The Macmillan Company ) 
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COMMUNISM 


THE STUDENT WORLD 


a quarterly published by the » » » ) 
World's Student Christian Federation 


will devote its “third quarter’ issue to a challenging pres- 
entation of the appeal of Communism to students in 
Russia, the Far East and Europe and throws new light on 
the world-wide discussion between CHRISTIANITY 
AND COMMUNISM. (Articles by Japanese, Chinese, 


Russian and European student leaders. 


Editor: DR. W. A. VISSER 'T HOOFT 


Yearly subscription price, $1.00 


With THE INTERCOLLEGIAN (both magazines), $1.75 


Order through THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 























Who's Who 


A. MAUDE RoYDEN—<Author of Sex and Common 
Sense; frequent speaker in Student Movement 
conferences here and abroad; in June honored 
by the University of Glasgow with degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity. 


KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE— Professor at 
Yale; widely sought student counselor on all 
things pertaining to Christian internationalism. 


HERBERT H. FARMER—British author of The 
Experience of God; a faculty member at Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary. 


Harry F. WarpD—Now in Russia for a year’s 
study leave from his usual post at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary; author Our Economic Moral- 
ity. 


Among our Book Reviewers are: HAROLD B. 
INGALLS, Oberlin and Shansi; WILLiAM E. KRoLL, 
Penn State and Union; RAYMOND B. CuLver, Lin- 
field and Yale; Proressor JoHN S. CORNETT, 
Kansas Wesleyan University; P. C. Hsu, affable 
secretary of the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration, now studying in the United States. 


The symposium, “ARE STUDENTS INTERNATION- 
ALISTS?” is by a group of undergraduates. Space 
limits alone are responsible for the limited selec- 
tion from a much larger number of contributions 
to the symposium. 
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Peace On Earth .. . 


“PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD WILL AMONG MEN” has 
a somewhat hollow sound this Christmas time. 
For the facts are that the friction points of life 
have been multiplied; the whole world is living in 
a psychology of tension and apprehension which 
is exactly the opposite of the Christian ideal. 
One would hardly expect that the Chinese in Man- 
churia will be looking with adoration at the In- 
carnation of Peace, or that the miners in Harlan 
County, Kentucky, will feel that the era of good 
will has dawned. As students we need to face 
reality. And these are the facts: the world, with 
all its industrial wealth and technical efficiency, 
is badly messed up and we of the present student 
generation will be the ones—inescapably—to 
have a part in salvaging civilization. The real 
question is, Have we anything to offer? 

Basically the world-wide chaos is due to the 
continued operation of out-moded principles. 
Rampant nationalism, uncontrolled individualism, 
profit-dominated capitalism have outlived their 
day. They must be modified or replaced with 
principles and attitudes in keeping with modern 
world conditions. 


This is precisely where the pertinence of the 
Christian ethic hecomes apparent. It alone offers 
the way of salvation. ‘Peace on earth, good will 
among men” is not a pious phrase coined by a de- 
luded saint. It is a rule of life established by one 
who found it practical in the rough and tumble of 
a time dominated by imperialism and prejudice. 
In that Life we find the one demonstrated alter- 
native of our present disjointed life. In the life 
of Jesus we do see a way out. His reverence for 
human personality, above every other human con- 
sideration; his repeated demonstration of uni- 
versal brotherhood; his reliance on the way of 
love under all circumstances; his living faith in 
the loving fatherhood of God and his uncondi- 
tional sacrifice of himself for the good of others 
—all point the way to us who are living-in a 
generation which is reaping the results of con- 
trary principles. 
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EDITORIAL 








These are stern thoughts for those who like to 
sentimentalize at Christmas time. The picture of 
the Babe in the manger, however, may well bring 
to mind in 1931 his words, “Unless ye become as 
little children. . . .” Strangely enough, it is only 
as we become open-minded and responsive as chil- 
dren that we become competent for the compli- 
cated and urgent tasks that lie before us. A 
youth movement conference in Belgium took re- 
cently the slogan, Vive le Christ-Roi. For our 
day is there a better? 


Whither? ... 


NO ASPECT of the present social situation is more 
thought-provoking than the bewilderment of 
those to whom we look as able leaders. Every- 
body is puzzled. In politics, in economic life, in 
municipal government, in international relations 
—not only is the layman puzzled but experts are 
impotent in the face of the intricacies of the sit- 
uation. With all our boasted progress in scien- 
tific development it is clear that we have retro- 
gressed in our efforts to make life either happier 
or more secure. A striking example of this prev- 
alent bewilderment is seen in the proposals for 
dealing with the vast and growing problem of 
unemployment. Many are the solutions advanced, 
but each is backed by a minority so scattered that 
none commands general support. The wisest 
statesman among us, baffled by an _ intricate 
world, acts like a puppet, obeying the wires of 
some impersonal “system” quite uncontrolled by 
human wits. 

In this confused state of affairs we may cherish 
at least a modicum of comfort. It is from the 
universities and colleges that help must come. 
They were founded in days darker than these; 
at least the older universities were, those which 
furnish the pattern for our modern institutions. 
In an earlier world of confusion, needless blocd- 
shed, almost universal poverty, men sought a 
world of thought and contemplation not so much 
as a haven of refuge as for a center of “sound 
learning.” Men sensed the desperate need for 
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clear thinking as a prerequisite to better living. 
In those distant days long Christmas vacations 
(which in England still persist) were essential in 
order that mendicant students might have ade- 
quate time to beg! There are those who think 
that the present may be a timely moment to re- 
assert in every college the need for plain living 
and high thinking as the marks of those who best 
deserve the name of student. In times of stress 
and bewilderment the universities may demon- 
strate their unique usefulness. 

Even more, as a circle of special light and 
promise, we may take comfort from our member- 
ship in the Student Christian Movement. If the 
colleges themselves, by their very nature and oc- 
cupation, are potential centers of light and lead- 
ership, what more shall we say of that inner 
group who would perpetuate the spirit of Jesus 
of Nazareth? We recognize how far we have 
gone astray from the demanding disciplines of a 
truly Christian discipleship. Our hope is not in 
ourselves as we now are. We are conscious that 
we have not paid the high price of hard intel- 
lectual effort by which, and only by which Christ’s 
meanings may be found; we have not been ad- 
venturous enough to apply his standards either 
to our social environment or even to our own 
lives. But we are convinced that he holds, more 
than does any other guide, the clue to future well- 
being. Along with a new-found zeal for hard 
study of the facts of life around us and for the 
race’s best experience in dealing with such facts, 
should come a fresh effort to understand what the 
master of Good Life would have us do and be. 
The proposals of the Intercollegian Program 
Service Committee for a renewed emphasis on 
study groups around Jesus remind us of a good 
place to begin. Why should not every local As- 
sociation have at least one such group? We hear 
with interest and expectation of certain Associa- 
tions which are planning several such groups. 


Buffalo... 


THERE IS a momentum about the Student Volun- 
teer quadrennial conventions that is unmatched 
by anything else that is carried forward within 
the Student Movement. This fact alone makes it 
reasonably sure that a great crowd will assemble 
in Buffalo on December 30th. Whether or not 
the depression will reduce the number expected 
by the planning committee (3,000 to 4,000) re- 
mains to be seen; but a very large convention is 
assured. One has the impression that the first 
to respond are those colleges which traditionally 
have given zealous support to the missionary 
movement. This is an encouraging fact as show- 
ing the enduring quality of the traditional mis- 
sionary loyalty. It is a fact, however, that will 
be given earnest attention by those concerned for 
the future of the missionary movement; for each 
passing quadrennial sees the universities occupy- 
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ing a progressively increasing influence in Amer. 
ican higher education and it is to be hoped a 
comparable influence will be forthcoming from 
them for such indispensable causes as this con- 
vention deals with. It is exceedingly important 
that those within the Student Movement who 
want to bring even closer together the currents 
of international and of missionary thinking 
should work hard to make the convention not 
only large but also representative. 

The committee, under Fay Campbell’s chair- 
manship, has prepared a program worthy of the 
attention of the most realistic student of world 
affairs. It will attempt to analyze the process of 
uprooting which humanity has gone through and 
then evaluate the constructives forces which are, 
by the test of actual experiment, most promising 
for the welfare and security of the race. The de- 
vices of diplomacy and international trade have 
been tried and the social chaos around us testifies 
in what tragic ways they have been found want- 
ing. It remains to be seen whether we can find 
men and women to give living effectiveness to the 
attitudes and communications which Jesus Christ 
still has the power to elicit and sustain. It is in- 
creasingly clear that this is the hope of securing 
a brotherly world. The desperateness of our 
present world situation would justify the meet- 
ing at Buffalo even if similar conferences in the 
past did not furnish momentum. All friends of 
the Student Movement who believe in prayer 
should pray that momentum may not hinder 
some new worthy precedent being established at 
Buffalo. 





























































































The Cabinet... 


LIKE OTHER worth-while student enterprises the 
Association Movement requires that its leader- 
ship come from a circle of undergraduates. More 
than most it offers an opportunity for group 
thinking, for corporate action. In other words, 
here is the opportunity to build up a fellowship. 
It is an educational project of engaging interest; 
it should be great fun for a president or a secre- 
tary to watch it grow. The educational expert 
tells us that the best fellowship is a by-product 
of action. If that be true the projects of the 
Cabinet, both on campus and off, afford a thrill- 
ing opportunity to watch a true human fellow- 
ship grow as the incidental result of tackling 
hard work together. As the group comes to- 
gether week after week for consultation, for the 
sharing of success and of failure, it may be that 
certain barriers of personality may be broken 
down and a new group consciousness may grow 
up. The community which we are building not 
only is that of our present selves but also a com- 
munity of potentialities, as the dormant capaci- 
ties of each of us are emancipated and released. 
It often happens that he who loses his life finds 
a richer life. 
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ArE STUDENTS 
INTERNATIONALISTS ? 


Inertia 


IT IS quite possible to find mystical satisfaction in the 
amethyst light of morning chapel; it is equally pos- 
sible to appreciate a purposeful universe by observing 
out-of-door nature; one may be generous, kindly, and 
sinless. Yes, one may be all of these things and at 
the same time be socially inadequate, impotent, dan- 
gerous. 

For the kind of world we live in demands far more 
than personal adjustment and contented, good people. 
If love be our creed, human brotherhood our goal, the 
way of Jesus our method, we must wake up. We must 
face conditions as they are and society as it actually 
functions. This takes courage and study and resource. 
Necessity requires us to judge fearlessly our group 
morality; our international policies; our top-heavy 
industrial system; our heartless racial, national, and 
class prejudices. We must see ourselves directly and 
indirectly responsible for political planlessness, for 
the exploitation of workers, for the superficiality of 
our standards. At this point many of us back down; 
we refuse to shoulder responsibility, to accept impli- 
cations, to commit ourselves to the results of social 
enlightenment. Most of us rationalize a conservative 
position and content ourselves by traveling the road 
of the “impotent good.” Inertia dulls our powers of 
discrimination. We refuse to dream dangerous dreams 
that get us into trouble; we tell ourselves we will do 
the best we can within the limits of a hardened social 
system. 

But students can break through, if only we care 
enough. A small group on any campus can be a 
dynamic force. Given convictions, perseverence, a 
scientific attitude, such a group can be a leaven; if 
its purpose be clear, it will attract new adherents. In 
time, its opinion may make a more Christian world. 

MARGARET RODGERS. 

Pittsburgh. 


Race 


COLLEGE people pride themselves on 
their “scientific attitude” and their high 
degree of guidance by reason. Neverthe- 
less, in the realm of race relations we are 

appallingly ignorant and superstitious! 
If our race is superior, does that fact 
give us license to be unjust, cruel, tact- 
less? Do we even know the extent of discrimination 
on our campus? Do we care enough to inquire into 
the reason for the almost total nonparticipation of 
students of other races in our extra-curricular ac- 
tivities? Have we ever thought that our failure to 
make first advances of friendliness may be embedding 
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These articles have been selected from a much 

larger number submitted by students in response 

to the editor’s question, “How Make a More 
Christian World ?” 


o 


and preserving further the nonsensical traditions we 
have learned? 


On one campus the Glee Club “was forced” to ex- 
clude Negro voices because of hotel regulations which 
made it difficult to house Negro students in towns 
where concerts were being given. Later, because of 
the expense connected with concert tours, traveling 
was stopped and excluded students were once more 
invited. But the sting was sharp, and it would have 
been treason to have rejoined after such a rebuff. 

We rationalize when we think “they are always in 
a group by themselves; they like it best that way.” 
They do! Who wouldn’t? Of course, it’s pleasanter 
to occupy even the dingiest corner of the cafeteria in 
congenial company, than to meet with snobbery near 
a sunny window alone. Certainly, it’s more enjoyable 
to use the last two rows of the balcony in the “college 
theater” than to watch the margin of orchestra seats 
around one’s self filled up last of all. 

And we believe—is our simplicity childish ?—tthat 
discrimination is without basis in reason, and that it 
can be abolished. 

DOROTHY M. BRINDLEY. 

Pittsburgh. 


Foreign? 


LAST year at the university I met a young German. 
I was not surprised at his tall, athletic body but I 
was astonished at his fine, frank, face, his clear and 
friendly eye. His intellectual brilliance did not seem 
strange, for I had heard that Germans have keen 
minds; but I was amazed at his frankness and hon- 
esty, and I was won by his lovable personality. Jiirgen 
made many friends as he went about, trying to learn 
about America and to tell us of Germany—a fellow 
human being, with hopes and ideals and aspirations 
for his country and the world. 

This year in his stead comes his best friend—an- 
other splendid young fellow. During last Easter va- 
cation, while traveling in the Southland in his little 
Ford, Jiirgen contracted typhoid. The disease took 
its costly toll, the world has lost a leader, and J—and 
many others—have lost a devoted friend. 

When those of us who knew Jiirgen go to Germany, 
shall we be on the lookout for hatred and suspicion? 
Shall we expect to find a cruel and bitter people? No, 
we shall expect to find the country of Jiirgen’s hopes 
and ideals and aspirations. 

It is one of the blessings of my life that I have such 
a “share” in many different countries: China, Hun- 
garia, Latin America, Switzerland. Friendship is a 
great steadier; it helps create balance. 

If you have never tried this great experiment in 
friendship, my suggestion is that you start now. The 
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foreign students in your college or university are anx- 
ious to know you, to know what you are thinking 
about, what you hope to be and to do. Get to know 
them now and you will never be the same again 
which is a matter for great thanksgiving. 
JOHN H. MOUNT, JR. 
Johns Hopkins. 


Love 


““MIASTER,” asks one, “What is the 
greatest thing in the world?” 

Jesus gazes for a moment at the 
beauty of the hillside and valley, then he 
replies quietly, “John, the greatest thing 
in the world, the most powerful thing in 
the world, is love. And what I have 
come to tell you is that your heavenly Father is a God 
of Love.” 

Then we are in the midst of the swirling life of 
the modern world. But we cannot get those words out 
of our minds: “The most powerful thing in all the 
world is love.” What was meant by those few words, 
out of the heart of the great Teacher? We ponder. 
. . » Why do nations whose God is a God of Love fly 
at each other’s throats? Why do millions suffer in 
hunger, while a few soften in luxury? If that is 
what Christianity is, we already have plenty of it. 

The conclusion seems simple. May not each one of 
us say, “I believe in a God of love; I believe that it is 
high time to put into practice the doctrine of Jesus.” 


ARCHIE F. WARD, JR. 





N. C. State College. 


Brotherhood 


WUST a little more than a decade ago 
billboards throughout the United States 
displayed huge posters which read: 
“Your Country Needs You.” Such a 
poster might still be in use. It is amiss 
to suppose that our country needs us 
only in war time. There is a distinct 
peacetime service that we may render to our country 
and to the world. 

Men everywhere are coming to see that we need to 
realize the “Fatherhood of God” and the “Brother- 
hood of Man.” That day will not come solely because 
of the World Court, the League of Nations, the Dis- 
armament Conferences; it will come in proportion as 
we come to realize that we are our brothers’ keepers 
and that all men are one in spirit. 

In the recent international slaughter it was Chris- 
tians and not heathens who sent men to their death. 
It was Christians that decreed the participation of 
65,000,000 human beings in that bloody maelstrom. 

May the day soon come when each of us may say 
with the Psalmist, “Behold how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 


WILLIAM HENRY SHELL, JR. 





Morehouse. 


Rebirth 


A BITTER writer said, recently, that there is more 
thinking in the jails and prisons of America than in 
the schools and universities. We need not, of course, 
agree with him. We all know that most college stu- 
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dents are apparently more concerned about the outcome 
of the next football game than in the result of the Sino. 
Japanese struggle in Manchuria; more interested ip 
a soaring pigskin than in the destiny of the world 
Most students seem to care more about the next house 
party than they do about the reduction of armaments 
and the cancellation of war debts. And the super. 
cilious intellectuals can work up more excitement J 
about the novels of Aldous Huxley and James Branch 
Cabell than they can about helping the eight million 
unemployed. 

The picture is black? one-sided? prejudiced? Per. 
haps. America needs a great movement of youth, a 
renaissance of enthusiasm for justice, a rebirth of in- 
terest in politics, economics, and all social questions, 
a determination to rid the nation of political corruption 
and social injustice, and to establish a system based 
on liberty, equality and fairness to all. If the youth 
of a country will take no interest in its problems and 
no part in its government, that country is going to the 
bow-wows as fast as politicians and racketeers can 
lead it. 

Three great world problems await solution: the 
abolition of war; the problem of economic equality; 
intelligent direction of our mechanized civilization. 
We are faced with the alternative that either we must 
conquer these problems or be conquered by them. And 
they can be conquered only with thought and under- 
standing, coupled with intelligent action. 


RUTHERFORD E. TALMAGE. 






























St. Lawrence. 






Waste 


NO GROUP in American life is s0 
wasteful in the spending of its money as 
the average undergraduate. One has 
only to glance about to see the irrational 
wastage on dances, fraternities, “‘follow- 
ing the team,” and countless personal 
luxuries and extravagances. 

One’s standard of living may not seem extravagant 
and unethical when judged by the setting and conven- 
tions of his own group. That is precisely where many 
of us fail; we fail consistently in our college life to 
question basic facts and assumptions which often are 
un-Christian and unethical. The class character of 
most of our colleges and philosophies of education 
passes virtually unchallenged. 

It seems to me that there are two things which a 
student can do. He can support the movements which 
are seeking constructively to rebuild society. At the 
same time he can see that in his personal life, espe- 
cially in those areas which involve the use of money, 
he does not compromise his religious ideals and ethi- 
cal insights. To accomplish these things a student 
must analyze—rigorously, intellectually—the whole 
process of getting and spending. Good intentions are 
not reliable as a guide. 

It seems to me that every student ought to do some 
wrestling with his budget if he has not done it al- 
ready. Students ought to assume a much larger fi- 
nancial responsibility for those forward-looking move- 
ments of which they are a part instead of assuming 
it for those mutual admiration societies which flood 
our campuses. If students would give their time and 
money to some worth-while causes they would have 
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little patience for the frivolities and sideshows which 
make so much of college life a circus. After all 
the most significant thing that could happen to many 
a student would be for him to get hold of an idea, 
cause or job bigger than his own self-interest to which 
he could give himself. The task of creating a new 
world in which there will be peace, plenty and fellow- 
ship for all is one to which we can all give our best. 

GEORGE L. ABERNETHY. 

Buckne ll, "3 # 


Prophets 


AND now come tidings of a future visit 
to the University of Texas campus of 
one Smedley D. Butler, self-styled paci- 
fist who carries a club behind his back. 
Almost simultaneously come tidings of 
a visit to the campus of two other men 
who have done more for the security of 
Amcrica’s honor and ideals among nations than Smed- 
ley Butler ever dreamed of doing—men who will come 
advocating that we can best protect ourselves by en- 
tering into friendly conversation with our neighbors, 
looking frankly and cheerfully into their eyes, our guns 
and knives left at home on the scrap-heap. These two 
men are Charles M. Sheldon, author of Jn His Steps, 
and John Nevin Sayre, Secretary of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation. 

The simultaneous announcements of these coming 
visitors is significant. It is symbolic of a struggle— 
the age-old struggle between Mars and Eros. Mars 
comes to the university in the form of Butler; he 
struts about uttering “Americanisms,” brandishing 
his club and his sword and his gun, emitting war 
propaganda. Mars is wide awake; he must keep the 
people of the world slaughtering each other or he will 
lose his job. Eros, the personification of love and 
therefore the god of peace, comes also to the univer- 
sity, in the form of Messrs. Sheldon and Sayre, dedi- 
cated to the proposition that war can be abolished be- 
cause the hearts of men can be changed; that our 
French and German and Russian neighbors, tired and 
sick of bloodshed, will gladly meet us half way in a 
friendly settlement of differences; that we can best 
protect ourselves from them by being friends with 
them, and throwing our shotguns away. Eros is also 
wide awake and on the job, because he has the inter- 
ests of humanity at heart. 

If Mars wins in this contest, civilization will com- 
mit suicide. If Eros wins, civilization will live and 
prosper in the pursuits of peace. And it’s up to us 
to say whether we wish to commit suicide with Smed- 
ley Butler or to live in peace with Mr. Sheldon and 
Mr. Sayre. 

But what do we care? 

OWEN HUTCHISON. 

Texas, ’32. 


Dynamite 


“COLLEGE is preparation for life.” How often we 
have rationalized away a real decision, have saved our- 
selves trouble, mental or otherwise, by that pleasant, 
convenient fiction! College is life! Study groups are 
valuable, propagandists are necessary. But students 
should be living, here and now, in the fullest sense of 
that word. It is easy to sublimate our energies into 
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study groups, to move through college with our eyes 
on the ground, thereby missing an opportunity to allay 
the freshman’s homesickness, to give the janitor a 
hand, to make a friend of the foreign student or the 
Negro with us, to save the waitress at the café an 
extra trip to the kitchen. We must put some punch 
into our lives. We are the keepers of dynamite, per- 
haps the only dynamite that can knock this jaded old 
world out of its lethargy. Social reform, whether of 
fraternity politics or of world disarmament, will find’ 
encrgy, enthusiasm, and success if we will live a 
“glow-rious” affirmation of life. 
ROBERT L. JAMES, JR. 
Dartmouth, ’33. 


Spirit 


. WARMTH of individual spiritual life, 
a quickened sense of God in us, a pulsing 
realization of the eternal joy of being 
alive—above all else, this is our heart’s 
need! Ethical idealism, humanitarian- 
ism, philanthropy, are bare without the 
driving sense of communion with God. 

We must see and know God in the depths of our 

own spirit. We must love God as the leaping joy of 

life that sings out in every vital interest. We must 
have our strength in him; we must feel the power of 
supreme devotion to him. 

We must learn to know God thus, and we may learn 
only by setting ourselves to it sturdily, for the task 
is not easy. We must be willing to withdraw often 
from the distractions of campus life, to forego for a 
time our service activities, our discussions, our social 
life, our studies. We must find a quiet, constant spot 
in our lives and have recourse to it often. A few 
minutes a day, with our own thoughts, or with a poem 
or the Testament—whatever we find best—a time of 
relaxation and peace, when we may seek the calm and 
poise in which we may come to realize the vibrant joy 
of a spiritual awakening. Certainty, perspective, in- 
spiration, guidance—we each have our own name for 
it. But whatever we call it that something must be 
at the core if we would live effectively. 


ROBERT B. REEVES, JR. 


-* 


Williams, ’32. 


Education? 


IT WAS Sunday afternoon on the cam- 
pus of a state university. The meeting 
of the Cosmopolitan Club in the student 
center had just adjourned, and there 
v4 were stacks of dirty dishes in the kit- 
chen challenging someone’s attention. A 
genial little Filipino student volunteered 
with me to do the K. P. ; 

“I’m glad that job’s done,” I remarked, as the last 
dish was dried and put on the shelf. 

“Shake,” said my Filipino friend, and he extended 
his hand as a demonstration of mutual satisfaction. 
I grasped it, enjoying with him a hearty laugh. 

Then I had an arresting thought. Here was I, a 
fraternity man, a corporal in the R. O. T. C., a proud 
and patriotic American student, grasping a brown 
hand, fellowshipping like a brother with one of a dif- 
ferent race.... 
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I recalled those days of drill of the previous week; 
how we learned to “rush” on every line; how we de- 
ployed as skirmishers and learned to “get our man,” 
the sham battle, the curses we hurled at our imagi- 
nary enemy, as our guns barked defiance to the oppos- 
ing lines... . 


Next day I went to classes. I studied, took notes, 
wrote papers. At noon I shouldered my Springfield 
and marched to the quadrangle. 

“As skirmishers!” 

At the command I ran and hit the ground. 
“Begin firing!” 

I aimed at a spot on the side of the administration 
building and fired as though sending lead into the 
body of any enemy. My target was a mosiac picture 
of the symbol of truth—the spirit of education! As I 
pulled the trigger, I could see the symbol shatter into 
ae 


What price education? 
WILLEROY WELLS. 


Tulane. 


Plan 


THERE are two main reasons why 
there are not more conscientious ob- 
jectors to compulsory military training. 
The first is that students do not realize 
how anti-Christian R. O. T. C. courses 
are until after they have taken them, 
and the second is that many students do 
not know that it is possible to obtain exemption 
from compulsory drill by objection on conscientious 
grounds, nor what steps to take in making such ob- 
jection. Every peace movement on every campus on 
which there is compulsory R. O. T. C. should include 
a plan for enlightening incoming freshmen on these 
two points. On campuses where two years of drill is 








compulsory, a campaign to encourage conscientious 
objectors should also be carried on among the students 
at the beginning of the sophomore year. Every male 
student in such a college should be instructed, once on 
his entrance into college, and again at the beginning 
of his sophomore year, in the reasons for, and the pos- 
sibilities of, conscientious objection to military train- 
ing. 

There is nothing that will do more toward eliminat- 
ing compulsory R. O. T. C. from any campus than a 
few students who absolutely refuse to drill. Student 
petitions may be ignored by the college president, by 
the trustees, or may be defeated by a faculty vote, as 
was the case at Massachusetts State College this fall; 
but no administration can ignore a group of deter- 
mined conscientious objectors. 

The world needs more and better peacemakers. 
Let’s begin as college students. 


W. RAYMOND WARD. 
















Mass. State College. 







Tariffs 


THE breakdown of free trade in the British Isles 
should be cause for general lamentation. To adopt 
protection at this late day is to block progress toward 
a sane economic world order. To be sure, England 
was forced to this last resort by the high tariffs of 
the United States, France, Germany, etc., no one of 
whom will cheer the move. Economists and business 
men are arriving at the conviction that increased tar- 
iffs are a menace to the health of all countries, espe- 
cially to that of the state levying the duties. Retalia- 
tion has become customary; continued retaliation on 
all sides can lead only to disaster. The vicious circle 
goes on, and Great Britain, it is to be feared, has now 
added to its viciousness. 
JAMES FREDERICK GREEN. 


















Yale, ’32. 
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EFFICIENCY PLUS 


Spencer in the Omaha 





“World-Herald” 
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LONG years ago—so long that it is difficult 
vividly to recall them—indeed before the war— 
I heard a doctor of medicine affirm that if men 
persisted in demanding for themselves complete 
freedom in matters of sex, women would end by 
demanding that the same standards should be ap- 
plicable to them also. The question (she said) 
was no longer of the possibility of a double stand- 
ard of morals as between men and women, but of 
a single standard which might be that hitherto 
imposed on women or that hitherto accepted by 
men, but which must in any case be one and the 
same for both. 

This prophecy has now been very largely ful- 
filled. Its application is still erratic, and it still 
happens that one couple may steal a horse while 
another may not look over the hedge. Neverthe- 
less the acceptance of a standard hitherto re- 
garded as applicable only to men but now proposed 
as universally proper for both sexes is freely dis- 
cussed in theory, very widely accepted, and in 
practice to a certain extent lived out. 

Is this to be regarded as advance or retrogres- 
sion? 

I believe that it is advance. It was never clearly 
understood, in spite of the famous “purple pas- 
sage” in Lecky’s “History of European Morals,” 
that the acceptance of a double standard involved 
as a logical necessity the perdition of a large num- 
ber of women. The double standard assumed 
(a) that men could not be celibate before mar- 
riage or faithful afterwards (b) that women must 
be celibate before marriage and faithful after- 
wards (c) that a certain number of women must 
therefore be consigned to perdition because 
(1) the necessities of men and (2) the virtues of 
women demanded it. 
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THe 
SEX QUESTION 


AGAIN 


BY A. MAUDE ROYDEN 


The history of this abominable state of things 
can never be wholly written and it is still un-. 
finished. The Report of the Commission appointed 
to inquire into the matter by the League of Na- 
tions draws a sufficiently lurid picture of the 
traffic in women necessitated, even today, by the 
sexual demands of men. It seems to me quite im- 
possible to defend such a system, or the moral 
standard (sic) which demanded it. There is not a 
single word to be said for it—not an argument 
which is not based on hypocrisy and cruelty. That 
men—and even women, God help them—supported 
so monstrous a “morality” was “horrible and was 
bound to provoke a violent reaction. That it has 
endured so long—that it has endured even for 
ages—is one of the worst charges that can be 
brought against human nature. That it has at 
last been challenged and, at least in some coun- 
tries, is on the way to be discarded, must be reck- 
oned for good, and to the credit of the younger 
generation who are thus repudiating it. 

It is also, I believe, all to the good that we are 
no longer willing to tolerate what used to be 
called “the conspiracy of silence.” The sheer 
wickedness of the double standard of morals is 
only equalled by the unbelievable fatuity of this 
astonishing silence. Marriage, it was held, was a 
matter of extraordinary seriousness. It was espe- 
cially serious for women. To dissolve it, even 
under circumstances of the greatest cruelty and 
insult, was so terrible a sin as to be for women 
almost impossible. A divorced woman was al- 
most if not equally condemned, whether her hus- 
band divorced her or she him, and in whatever 
circumstances the divorce took place. 

Men, to whom marriage was an exceedingly 
serious matter, entered into it in a state of very 
singular ignorance, such knowledge as they pos- 
sessed on the subject of sex being for the most 
part picked out of the gutter. Women, to whom 
it was incredibly more serious, were allowed no 
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knowledge at all, whether from good or evil 
sources. I imagine that there is no legal contract 
in the world in which it has been stipulated be- 
forehand that those who entered into it—espe- 
cially one party—should be in complete ignorance 
as to the nature of the contract into which they 
were being entrapped. In these circumstances 
“entrapped” is not too strong a word. 

The reaction against a system bound up with 
the praise of ignorance and the practice of prosti- 
tution has been violent. Instead, something like 
promiscuity is recommended to the present gen- 
eration. Is that better? Yes. In the practice 
of promiscuous sex relations, human beings reach 
the level of animals: in that of prostitution that 
of fiends. Since it is clear that what is merely 
animal is better than what is diabolical, this must 
be regarded as an advance. 


Freud 


Freud has dared to affirm that the sex instincts 
are natural and enormously important. He even 
goes so far as to say that all nervous trouble, and 
much physical trouble, arises from repressions 
and complexes growing out of the sex instinct. Its 
satisfaction is now represented as essential, if 
either men or women are to grow up healthy and 
sane. As moralists in the past used to hold up as 
horrible examples the diseased and suffering deb- 
auchee, so the followers of Freud hold up the 
despondent and unattractive figure of the “old 
maid,” and their contemporaries recoil with cries 
of horror and alarm. The idea that a sex desire 
should be felt and not satisfied fills them with the 
greatest uneasiness. It is pointed out that even 
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schoolboys and girls have such desires, and a dig. 
tinguished American citizen, Judge Lindsey, of. 
fers the curiously inadequate remedy of compan. 
ionate marriage at a somewhat later age. But cap 
we stop here? If the repression of desire is go 
destructive, must not the schoolboy and school. 
girl be considered also? At what age may com. 
panionate marriages begin? And if, when chil. 
dren are desired, marriage should be regarded as 
a more permanent bond of union, what is to hap. 
pen when an unfortunate husband or wife at the 
advanced age of thirty, forty, or even fifty years 
of age (and it has been known actually to happen 
later still) feel a wandering desire for some other 
partner? 

Marriage is denounced as possessive. It is 
pointed out that so sacred a thing as physical 
union becomes wicked and immoral when it is not 
justified by love. When love dies, to hold two peo- 
ple together in matrimony is infamous. Those 
who feel differently are not loving but merely 
possessive, and the possessive instinct is as de- 
testable in marriage as out of it. 


Two False Extremes 


It is curious and perhaps significant to read in 
novels of modern life that to resist the sex impulse 
is a practical impossibility; for this is the verdict 
continually passed. Again and again the authors 
suggest, or definitely state, that to yield to passion 
is inevitable. Instead of women being represented, 
as in the past, as being almost entirely sexless, 
without temptation and therefore wholly to blame 
if anything unfortunate occurs, they are now 
portrayed as being “behaviourist” in the extreme, 
and not to be in any way reproached, any more 
than the man is, for loss of control. Such con- 
trol, it is contended, could only result in the for- 
mation of a repression or complex; it is also true 
that in any case it is not worth discussing, since 
control is impossible. 

Such has been the reaction of the modern world 
from a code of “morals” according to which igno- 
rance was baptized as innocence and the commer- 
ciai prostitute hailed by a respectable Christian 
historian as “the high priestess of humanity.” No 
wonder the reaction has been violent! 

It is good that the old system has been chal- 
lenged. It is good that commercialized prostitu- 
tion should be seen in its true light, i.e., as a 
logical necessity if the old system is to be upheld, 
and as a moral abomination compared with which 
nothing can be unclean. It is good that ignorance 
should no longer be held up as a virtue, and that 
light—more light—should be our demand today. 
Let us ask boldly and insist on plain answers to 
our questions. Are the sex-relationships of men 
and women really a matter of importance or are 
they not? Is the satisfaction of the sex instinct 
so trivial a matter that we ought not to make such 
an uproar about it? Is it so important that no 
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human being can possibly develop healthily or re- 
main sane without it? 

Is the fact that some people are psychologically 
lovers but not parents, parents but not lovers, 
wholly unaffected by the equally certain fact that 
physiologically loverhood and parenthood are in- 
dissolubly connected? Or is the connection per- 
haps deeply significant? And again, declaring 
that the sex instinct is in itself beautiful and nat- 
ural, are love and desire the same things? Or 
can we distinguish between them? 

So far as I have any answer to these questions 
it is this. The path of sanity lies in recognizing 
that sex is important, both to individuals and to 
the race, and not a matter of slight moment; and 
that those who attempt to treat it with levity end 
by becoming quite as much obsessed with it as 
those who seek to deal with it by repression. That 
sex is nevertheless only part of our lives and the 
attempt to make it all important, and to attribute 
to it all our nervous difficulties, has been and will 
always be utterly misleading. That it is as un- 
sound to ignore the fact that loverhood and par- 
enthood are physiologically united as it is to 
recognize that they may in individuals be psy- 
chologically separated. That sex-instinct is a 
part of the creative power which ought to exist 
and probably does exist in some degree in every 
human being; but that creative power is not in 
the same sense merely a part of the sex-instinct. 
That no life can have everything, but something 
must in all cases and inexorably be sacrified. 
That the physical satisfaction of the sex-instinct 
is not the one thing which cannot be sacrified. 

Let me comment further on these rather dog- 
matic statements. 


A Part—Not the Whole 


It is certain that any standard of morals which 
is based on a fallacy must involve us in logical 
contradictions and absurdities which, though in- 
tellectually they may be amusing, are worked out 
in actual life in blood and sweat. In the past this 
has happened with regard to sex. Men have 
treated it as a light and unimportant matter and 
have assured us that it is “of their life a thing 
apart,” however it may be “woman’s whole ex- 
istence.” At the same time, men have declared 
that the sex-instinct is so important and so en- 
tirely uncontrollable that it is absurd to ask them 
to abstain from its exercise or very seriously to 
attempt to control it. On the other hand, women 
have been taught that sexual satisfaction in mar- 
riage is “their whole existence” and that to remain 
unmarried is to be stunted, starved and per- 
verted: that, if they are satisfied in this respect, 
they need seek no other satisfaction in life and in 
fact never do so. Nevertheless though the sex- 
relationship is their “whole existence,” they must 
not know anything about it and must be unaware 
that they have it: they must either be or pretend 
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to be entirely ignorant of the needs of men and 
the consequent necessity of the prostitute. This 
is the idiotic reasoning (?) on which Western 
society has based itself in the past. 

To recognize that the sex-instinct is exceedingly 
important, and that the relationship between men 
and women matters very much indeed, is surely 
the first step to a more rational position. It is how- 
ever not a step towards a more rational position 
but a plunge into an equally irrational position to 
assume, as Freud and his followers do, that all 
our troubles are due to sex, and that sex is in fact 
another word for life itself. 

Human beings are not so simple as all that, 
and it is not possible to explain the whole of life 
in terms of one aspect of it only. It is true that 
Freud escapes from this difficulty by hurriedly af- 
firming that people do not understand what “sex” 
means and that, if they would only realize that it 
does mean the whole of life, or the whole of the 
vital urge, everything would be quite simple. If 
this is so, it seems foolish to use the word “sex” 
at all, as it is the use of this word that creates the 
confusion; but in fact Freud is not confused, and 
it will always be found that, in the actual practice 
of psycho-analysis, he did assume and expect to 
find a sexual origin for all nervous troubles, using 
the word sexual in as narrow a sense as it was 
ever used in the past. Calling sex-hunger the 
“libido” or the “élan vitale” or the “creative urge” 
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or by whatever other name psychologists and 
philosophers have called it, does not clear up an 
obscurity which really lies in the assumption that 
sex is the whole of life. It is this assumption 
which, in spite of the incontestable value of 
Freud’s work, must be cleared away. 

It is a great thing for us to recognize that sex 
is one part of the élan vitale, and one tremen- 
dously important side of the creative energy of 
mankind. It is however becoming equally impor- 
tant for us to recognize that it is a part of that 
creative energy and not the whole. Consequently, 
creative energy may be exercised and the creative 
demand satisfied in other ways than those of the 
physical exercise of the sex function. 


We Must Choose 


It is important also to realize that no life, in 
whatever circumstances it is led, can be fulfilled 
on every side. One experience excludes another. 
It is not only that no human being has enough 
energy or time to give to every need of his nature 
or every interest of life; it is that one experience 
actually excludes another. In no imaginable cir- 
cumstances can the same person be Jesus Christ 
and D. H. Lawrence. In none can the same per- 
son be Joan of Arc and Madame du Barry. 

Moreover the physiological difficulty has not yet 
been fully faced. The sex relationship can un- 
doubtedly now be enjoyed without parenthood but 
parenthood cannot be enjoyed without the sex 
relationship. In the great hope that has dawned 
upon mankind in the work and discoveries of mod- 
ern psychologists—and these, I believe, will be 
found hereafter to have constituted an epoch in 
the history of mankind—here is something left at 
a very loose end indeed. Very much of the old 
perplexity and indeed tragedy of sex has lain in 
the fact that human beings have made use of each 
other’s bodies without concern for anything but 
their bodies, and that this is a real form of ex- 
ploitation. 

Moreover psychologists have dwelt increasingly 
on the relationship between fathers and children 
as one of importance hardly less than of mothers 
and children. Meanwhile the physiological fact 














that sex and parenthood are indissolubly con. 
nected leads on to another fact. A permanent 
relationship between the parents of a child pro. 
vides it with the best and most “natural” home, 
Like ourselves, the child is not content merely 
with food, clothing and shelter. It wants a home, 
and it suffers if that home is without one parent 
or without any parent or without stability. That 
life itself does indeed often and against our own 
will inflict these disabilities on children remains 
true; but we need not add to tragedies that are 
at present inevitable. 


The Practical Ideal 


Desire without love cannot long satisfy two 
human beings and therefore it is of its nature 
changeful; but love, expressing itself in desire, 
has in it something that is spiritual and therefore 
immortal. No other than a stable relationship 
therefore can satisfy it. 

On these considerations I remain convinced that 
permanent monagamous marriage is the ideal to- 
wards which we shall work, and which even now 
is again and again realized by men and women. 
It seems to me little short of a miracle that it 
should have been realized at all, seeing how hard 
we have tried to prevent its success. This again 
convinces me that, in spite of all its difficulties, it 
does actually fit human nature. 

In a matter, however, in which we are still so 
greatly in the dark, in which it is so possible to 
be deceived, in which mistakes when they are 
made are so tragic, we shall, I believe, learn to 
exercise a much more charitable judgment about 
other people’s views and actions than even to-day 
we are inclined to do. As people’s ideas and stand- 
ards of truth and honesty, justice and unselfish- 
ness, vary, so must they and do they of purity and 
love: we shall in the future judge in matters of 
sex more as we have always judged in these other 
matters. We shall not attempt to impose a rigid 
conformity on the whole world, to our own stand- 
ards. And we shall seek to commend them, as 
long as we ourselves believe in them, by living 
them out and convincing the world that the con- 
clusion of the whole matter is good. 
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TOWARD A CurisTIAN WoOrRLD 


MIANY there are who view the world with alarm. 
They tell of all the forces that are carrying us 
toward destruction and predict for civilization a 
tragic end. No thoughtful and informed observer 
can deny that there is much to support this pessi- 
mism. There are grounds for hope, however. 
One of these is the numbers of men and women 
of many races and in every clime and land who 
are building toward a better day. The vast ma- 
jority of them never come to the world’s atten- 
tion. They are unspectacular. Yet they are the 
salt of the earth: they are counteracting the 
forces which make for disintegration and decay. 
Representatives of the Christian forces of the 
West, these men and women are endeavoring to 
help the people among whom they live through 
the difficult years of transition attendant on an 
impinging Western civilization. 


ALL the world knows of the changes in Turkey, 
where determined leaders are hurrying a nation 
into European garb of mind and manners. The 
growing reading public is avid for books and pe- 
riodicals. Yet there is a dearth of wholesome 
modern literature, whether of fiction or essays. 
In Constantinople is an American who, as a young 
college graduate of twenty years ago, gave up his 
chance of succeeding to a prosperous family busi- 
ness in a New England manufacturing town to 
throw in his lot with the peoples of the Near 
East. His choice has brought him suffering as he 
has shared the changing fortunes of his adopted 
land. Now, in early middle life, he is editing, 
with the full sanction of the Christian organiza- 
tion with which he is associated, an attractive 
periodical which is seeking to meet the needs of 
his Turkish friends. He is seeking primarly to 
contribute wholesome stories and articles, at- 
tractively illustrated, and in the best literary 
style, toward the menu of the reading public. 


IN NO part of the world is the race problem 
more acute than in South Africa. In no place, 
moreover, is the disintegration of the indigenous 
cultures proceeding more rapidly. Blacks com- 
ing in from their tribes often hundreds of miles 
away to work in the mines carry with them as 
they return customs and ideas from the white 
man’s world which destroy the old social struc- 
ture and the old forms of moral education and 
control. Often they bring back new and demoral- 
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izing vices. In one of these great mining centers 
where thousands of blacks do the rough work 
there is living an American who is giving himself 
to making wholesome the lives of these laborers. 
Clean movies and mass athletics are part of his 
program. Simple religious instruction seeks to 
fill the void left by the crumbling of the older be- 
liefs and to take the place of the prevailing super- 
stitions. So favorable an impression was made 
on their native villages by some of the returning 
blacks that groups in these villages asked that 
white men and women of similar character and 
purpose be sent them. 


IN INDIA among the most underprivileged mem- 
bers of society are what are known as robber 
tribes. Their hereditary occupation is thieving. 
Not unnaturally the existing government is seek- 
ing to curb their professional activities and to 
teach them other methods of making a livelihood. 
Here, too, is to be found an American, now in his 
thirties, who is assisting in the process of re- 
education. He is supervising schools for the chil- 
dren of these tribes in which, among other things, 
useful handicrafts are taught and where respect 
for the rights of one’s neighbors is inculcated. 


QUTSIDE the gates of one of the most impor- 
tant cities of China, between the city wall and 
the river, is a suburb of several thousand people. 
In it has lived and worked for not far from two 
decades a graduate of one of our oldest universi- 
ties. He was born into a wealthy family, socially 
and politically prominent. In college“he was«a 
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leader in his class. 
some of his friends, he chose to “bury” himself 
in China. When he first made his home there he 
found the Christian forces practically unrepre- 


Yet, to the mystification of 


sented. Yet in the suburb were living many 
young men, some of them graduates of Christian 
schools, many of them unmarried and away from 
home, employed in the shipping and packing 
houses which gave a livelihood to a large propor- 
tion of the population. There were no centers of 
wholesome recreation for these and the moral in- 
fluence of the place was low. The American, a 
man of singular social charm and with an excep- 
tional gift for friendship, has given himself un- 
stintedly to the community. For years unmar- 
ried, he made his bachelor quarters a center of 
cheer and good fellowship for the youth of the 
place. When he married his wife entered whole- 
heartedly into his enthusiasms. There has grown 
up out of their devotion a Christian social center, 
housed in a plant of its own, with church, schools, 
and clubs for the different age and sex groups. 
Early he associated Chinese with himself and has 
been happy to keep increasingly in the background 
as adviser and friend. 


JAPAN has a unique group of institutions which 
have grown up around a graduate of a Colorado 
college. Years ago he went to Japan as a teacher 
in a government school in an interior town. After 
a few years he was forced to resign, because, in 
face of Buddhist opposition, he persisted in teach- 
ing the Bible outside of school hours to those of 
his students who wished to study it. Undefeated, 
he stayed on. He had had an architectural train- 
ing and to support himself and some of those who 
had followed him into the Christian faith he 
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established an architect’s office. This has grown 
into an extensive business. From the outset he 
wished to make it not merely a means of liveli- 
hood but a Christian economic experiment and 
demonstration. He has associated Japanese with 
himself and the management is conducted on ad- 
vanced democratic lines. Unskilled labor in the 
establishment is given higher wages than the 
average for unskilled labor in similar businesses 
elsewhere in Japan and skilled workers take a 
lower average wage to make up the difference. 
Chinese and Koreans have been brought onto the 
staff, so that there may be a living example of the 
feasibility of friendly codperation between repre- 
sentatives of nations which are so chronically an- 
tagonistic. At the same time, the profits of the 
business have gone largely to the support of a 
sanitarium for sufferers from tuberculosis and to 
carry the Christian message into the surrounding 
community. 


ALLL of these individuals are what are usually 
called missionaries. They themselves would be 
proud to acknowledge the title. They are illus- 
trations of what is being done today through the 
foreign missionary enterprise. Those whom we 
denominate “foreign missionaries” are not very 
numerous. The world over there are much less 
than thirty thousand of them. Yet it is putting 
it conservatively to say that as much as any other 
fellowship of workers—some of us believe more 
than any other—they are the hope of achieving 
that good life for all the race which is the desire 
of idealists the world over. To be a member of 
that fellowship is to share in as difficult a task as 
it is given to men and women to face, but no 
higher privilege can come to any of us. 
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Two SorTS 
Or RELIGION 


PERHAPS I can best begin what I want to say 
in this article by being autobiographical. 

When I was a student, a year or two before the 
war, I was attracted to a vague and somewhat 
lyrical pantheistic faith. This was due partly to 
some books I had been reading, but mostly due to 
the influence of a friend older than myself. My 
friend’s position, as I recollect it and as I have 
met it in other people subsequently, was roughly 
this: He began with a criticism of what he called 
the obsession of Christianity with the evil which 
is in human life. He did not like the streak of 
pessimism about human nature which is inherent 
in the Christian outlook; he did not like its con- 
tinual suggestion that men need a redeeming ac- 
tivity of God in their lives before they can enter 
into fellowship with him. The truth is, he said, 
man’s age-long quest for union with the source 
of his being has often been, and can still be, suc- 
cessfully accomplished; some accomplish it in 
one way, some in another, the philosopher, the 
artist, the musician, the mystic, each according 
to the bent of his nature, each finding joy and 
satisfaction in it. For himself, he liked to think 
of God as an all-pervading, creative principle— 
he was very hesitant about speaking of God as 
though he were personal—which holds all things 
together, the evil as well as the good, in a vast 
and orderly system, which, taken as a whole, is 
already somehow infinitely beautiful and worth- 
while. When a man can realize his part in, and 
unity with, this beautiful harmony of things, then 
he is religious and feels his whole being uplifted 
and cleansed and thrilled. As one makes prog- 
ress in the spiritual life this capacity to feel one- 
self “in tune with the infinite” grows, and can be 
exercised at almost any time and in almost any 
situation; though doubtless there are special 
times—in the contemplation of nature, in the 
hearing of music, in reverence for human good- 
ness and heroism—which specially minister to 
the high and self-forgetful religious mood, times 
which the wise man deliberately cultivates and 
seeks. 


As for God’s providence, that, for my friend, 


was not an active personal will and purpose, but 
a sort of indwelling world-soul to which all dis- 
cords are somehow realized harmonies, all ugli- 
nesses elements in an eternal beauty. As for 
prayer, that was not so much a means of bring- 
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ing things to pass which otherwise would not 
come to pass, as a way of entering into mystic 
communion with, and surrender to, the all-em- 
bracing Spirit. As for personal immortality, he 
did not believe in it. The desire for it he re- 
garded as a weakness out of which one should 
grow as one learns to surrender one’s individual 
life to the all-inclusive being of things, which is 
God. 
Stable yard? 


Such views as these, doubtless, still have a 
familiar sound. They have often appeared, in 
one form or another, in the history of religious 
thought, and they have a perennial attraction for 
minds not totally devoid of religious impulse. 
They still attract me. Their perennial attraction 
is due partly to the real measure of truth which 
is in them. It is a right instinct thus to think of 
the whole creation as the vesture of God. We are 
meant to come into touch with God over the whole 
breadth of our experience and to rest.in the 
thought that we can do so. Everything, rightly 
regarded, is a revelation of God. We are meant 
to lose ourselves in God, and thus find ourselves. 
There are moments, all too rare moments, when, 
say, in the contemplation of nature, the soul is 
lifted above itself into the apprehension of some- 
thing “far more deeply interfused, which rolls 
through all things.” 

None the less, and this is the point of this ar- 
ticle, I have found myself moving more and more 
from this general outlook, despite the attractions 
it has. So far as I understand the gradual move- 
ment of my mind over a period of years, the rea- 
son has been an increasingly burdensome sense of 
the facts of human nature, my own nature, and 
that of other people. I have come, more and more, 
to feel that in relation to these facts such lyrical 
pantheism is not unlike spraying a stableyard 
with rose-water! The war had something to do 
with it, but for me the most shaking personal 
experience, bringing it all to a focus, was the 
wrecking by drunkenness and suicide of a home 
in which I was a friend. Walt Whitman’s words 
come to mind: 

I sit and look out upon all the sorrows of the world, and 
upon all oppression and shame, 

I hear secret convulsive sobs from men at anguish with 
themselves, remorseful after deeds done, 


I see in low life the mother misused by her children, dy- 
ing, neglected, gaunt, desperate, 











I see the wife misused by her husband, I see the treach- 
erous seducer of young women, 

I mark the ranklings of jealousy and unrequited love, . 

I see these sights in the earth, 

I see the workings of battle, pestilence, tyranny, I see 
martyrs and prisoners, ... 

I observe the slights and degradations cast by arrogant 
persons upon laborers, the poor, and upon Negroes 
and the like, 

All these—all the meanness and agony without end I sit- 
ting look out upon, 

See, hear, and am... silent. 


The question is, has a man any right to exalt 
his soul into beatitude at the thought of the cos- 
mic order, without first recalling the painted 
prostitute on Broadway, the mother weeping for 
her son hanged in gaol that morning, the obscene 
shambles of a European war? And if he first re- 
call these things, can he then exalt his soul? I 
have often wondered what my friend would have 
to say about, and, even more important, to say to, 
the prostitute in Broadway, or the mother stone- 
cold with grief for her hanged son. If there is 
nothing to be said to them, nothing anywhere in 
the cosmic order to redeem and uplift them, what 
sort of universe is this in which we are bidden to 
rejoice, and with and in which we are bidden feel 
our unity, and understand and accept our place? 


Option 


It seems to me that when a man resolutely and 
honestly faces such things as these, he is at a 
crisis in his personal history. He has several op- 
tions before him. He may slur over the horrid 
facts of life, try to forget them, run away from 
them. If he does, then he may still succeed in 
having lyrical religious moods, provided the hor- 
rid facts do not come crashing into his own life. 
Or he may take a plunge into pessimistic and 
sterile cynicism. Or, less likely, he may, with a 
certain noble heroism of despair, decide to do 
what he can to lift the vast, unintelligible weight 
of the world’s woe. Or, finally, he may, if he is 
wise, take a look at the Cross of Jesus Christ, 
that perhaps by some means he might come to 
see there for himself that which Christianity has 
always declared may be seen there by any man 
who is sincerely seeking, asking, knocking at the 
closed doors of life. What then is it that may 
be seen there? This, that there is in the midst 
of the foul and ugly things of life a Divine Love 
which we may trust and in which we may legiti- 
mately rest, because such things matter to it and 
it bears them on its heart. This, that there is at 
the heart of the universe not merely a creative 


something which fashions the green fields and the 
lark’s song and the sunset sky, but also a re. 
creative purpose which carries on itself the dere. 
liction of the prostitute, the mother weeping for 
her hanged son, the agony of the battlefield. 


Insight 


How this insight comes to the mind through 
the Cross of Jesus Christ it is in the last resort 
impossible to say. How do we ever come to see 
any ultimate truth to be true? There is no say- 
ing. Suddenly a thing, as we look at it with our 
most serious mind and with our intention to obey 
the highest we see, becomes significant. But two 
things at least may be said. 

First, the power of the Cross of Jesus to medi- 
ate to us this insight, resides not a little in its 
historicity. The hideous facts of life are too real 
to be met by dreams and aspirations, imaginings 
of a beautiful “perhaps.” They can only be met 
by facts. The succouring word of God to man, if 
there be any such word, must come out of the 
heart of the ghastly things of life, be mediated 
through them. Now, very nearly every horrible 
thing in life meets in the Cross of Jesus of Naza- 
reth—soldiery, executions, physical agony, a 
mother’s bereavement, premature death, disap- 
pointed hopes, malignancy, hate, fear, cruelty, 
avarice—all these focussing on a love than which 
the world has seen none more perfect; it is his- 
tory’s most horrible climax of undeserved suffer- 
ing. This is all indubitable fact, and as the mind 
confronts it, it must take a final choice. It must 
either see in it the supreme and clinching ex- 
ample of the defeat and futility and heartbreak 
of life, or the supreme revelation, supreme be- 
cause in and through the worst, of something 
more eternal in the midst, lifting it all. 

The second thing is this, that if this vision of 
God is to be fully and finally possessed, it will not 
be through merely sitting down and contemplat- 
ing the Cross of Christ. There must be also an 
experimental moving out into life, into the midst 
of life’s tragedies, in that same spirit which was 
there manifested. The vision of God begins to 
glow in the mind as we contemplate Jesus, but 
only as it is taken into the oxygen of practical 
living and loving does it burst into a brilliant and 
unquenchable flame. Then, and only then, does a 
man begin to realize the supreme paradox of 
Christian experience which is that in the fellow- 
ship of Christ’s sufferings there is to be found 
the final blessedness of life. 


“| see no way out of the world’s trouble but the way 
Jesus would have found had He undertaken the work of 


a modern practical Statesman.” 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 
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EQUALITY’ 


A BOOK REVIEW 


BY HARRY F. WARD 


For those who are interested in the relations be- 
tween the religious and the economic aspects of life a 
new book by Tawney is an event. His analysis of The 
Acquisitive Society from the functional point of view, 
and by the standards of religious values, is a classic. 
His Religion and the Rise of Capitalism will have to 
be used by all scholars in that field. The present vol- 
ume addresses itself to a theme which just now is 
doubly challenging; first, because of the Russian at- 
tempt to realize more social and economic equality 
and, next, because of the increasing rejection here of 
what was formerly a boasted American ideal. 

Those who have to meet on the campus the current 
cult of academic class consciousness, with its super- 
cilious sneers at “the dead level of equality” and its 
fallacious rationalization of our present economic con- 
ditions and classifications, will get both enjoyment 
and profit from Tawney’s chapter, The Religion of In- 
equality. He mows down his opponents with heavy 
artillery and then finishes them off with delightful 
irony. This part of the book is aimed especially at 
the English doctrine of social inequality which of 
course is a belated survival of feudalism. One wishes 
that it had included a similar attack on the British 
economists, including most of the liberals, for their 
insistence that inequality in the distribution of in- 
come is the best and indeed the only feasible way to 
get needed capital plant. 

Because our historic position has been a theoreti- 
cal rejection of social inequality accompanied by a 
whole-hearted acceptance of the economic inequality 
that makes social differences and discriminations in- 
evitable, American readers should supplement Tawney 
with T. V. Smith’s The American Philosophy of Equal- 
ity.+ Also it will profit them to compare his program 
for the removal of inequalities with that recently laid 
down by Norman Thomas in America’s Way Out ;t¢ for 
both men have similar religious motivation and stand- 
ards of value. 

I find that this book of Tawney’s, like his Acquisi- 
tive Society, convinces and moves men in academic 
circles who are critical and a trifle resentful of more 
direct and forthright exposition of the same ideals. 
This is in part because of charm in the writing. This 
time however, the attraction is not as uniform as in 
the earlier volume. Apparently a leisurely delight in 
the processes of the mind leads the author at times 
into tortuous sentences which not only make the read- 
er do work that should have been done for him, but 
occasionally leave him wondering what the writer 
really means. 


* Equality. By R. H. Tawney. Harcourt, Brace and Company. 


The American Philosophy of Equality. By T. V. Smith. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $3.00. 
t America’s Way Out. By Norman Thomas. Macmillan. $2.50. 
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This is not at all true concerning one of the basic 
theses of the book—that the vital challenge of the 
ideal of equality is for the immediate removal of those 
differences in the means of health and education 
which cause artificial differences between human be- 
ings. Neither is it true in any part of the masterly 


_ exposition of the fact that these basic inequalities can 


be removed faster by public expenditures for social 
services than by approaches toward mathematical 
equality in private income. But it is true when it 
comes to the basic point of the relation between social 
and economic inequality. While the final position is 
clear enough, it seems not wholly consistent with ear- 
lier statements that either reflect alternating moods 
or the difficulty that we all have in steering a straight 
course between the inequalities of capitalist society 
and the Communist method of eliminating them, be- 
tween the Christian ideal and whatever the facts may 
show concerning the deterministic nature of the eco- 
nomic environment. 

In England the doctrine of the advantages of social 
inequality is used to justify the new economic inequal- 
ities created by the industrial revolution and a profit 
economy. In the United States those inequalities oper- 
ate to destroy a genuine faith in social equality and 
to close the approaches toward it. So in our scene 
differences in income appear much more deterministic 
than Tawney at times seems to think them. In the 
end, of course, his program would reduce them to neg- 
ligible points. If no society can exist half slave and 
half free, neither is one likely to continue with part 
of its population getting the means of development 
from social services publicly provided, the rest obtain- 
ing them from private income. Here we wait to learn 
from the Russian experiment which Tawney naturally 
does not evaluate because that requires concentrated 
investigation. They have levelled down in income; 
they are levelling up in life. We are talking about 
levelling up in income, saying very little about cutting 
down at the top, but more about the necessity of some 
differences. After all the reduction of inequalities 
marks, and will mark, the point which any system or 
generation may reach on the road to equality. The 
question for us comfortable Christian idealists, for 
whom Tawney speaks so pungently and delightfully, 
is whether we will get as far on that road by stress- 
ing the social value of functional differences of in- 
come as we would by forgetting them, or being will- 
ing temporarily to sacrifice them, in a rigorous pro- 
gram for the development of the uncultured. 
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PATHWAYS TO THE REALITY OF GoD. By Rufus M. 
Jones. Macmillan. $2.00. 


One of my friends is making a collection of every 
book and article written by Rufus M. Jones. He will 
find in this volume one of the richest treasures of his 
library. Dr. Jones has reached the point in life, as 
those who know him will testify, where he speaks with 
that authority which comes only from experience. In 
writing this book he has drawn heavily on his own 
spiritual pilgrimage in interpreting that of the ages. 

“The universe in its unfolding processes from the 
lower to higher seems to be a basis and framework for 
an immense spiritual adventure,” writes Dr. Jones. 
There are many pathways for this adventure—faith 
aroused by imagination and preperception; mysticism, 
when that means “a direct way of vital intercourse 
and correspondence between man and God’; the study 
of the universe, evolution and history which reveal 
God as truly as poetry and drama assure us that there 
are poets and dramatists; Christ, stripped of theo- 
logical unrealities; God as an immanent Spirit; 
prayer, and others. 

Technique has very little part in this book, almost 
too little. Highways are charted in a way as to make 
the reader want to follow them. But this must be done 
in the spirit of expectancy, faith and patience. The 
greatest things in the life of the spirit are, after all, 
not easier to reach than are those in the life of science 
or physical discipline. The author is as insistent on 
this point as he is that there are spiritual resources 
at hand constantly. “The reason we can hope to find 
God is that He is here, engaged all the time in finding 
us. 

Students—and professors and “Y” secretaries, too— 
who question the reality of God will find this book a 
stimulant to new efforts in the realm of the spirit. 

H. B. INGALLS. 


THE PRESENT-DAY SUMMONS TO THE WORLD MISSION 
OF CHRISTIANITY. By John R. Mott. Cokesbury. 
$2.50. 

This is a notable book. In it are the breadth of out- 
look, the world-embracing survey, the planning for 
the future, the sense of urgent crisis, and the hopeful- 
ness which those of us who have long known Dr. Mott 
have come to expect of him. The book is called a sum- 
mons. It is that, and as such should be given a wide 
and thoughtful reading in student Christian circles. 
It is more than a summons, however. In it is to be 
found a statement of the forward steps which the 
organized Protestant missionary forces of the world 
are planning and, indeed, have already entered upon. 
The emphasis on meeting the needs of rural life, of 
industry, and of race, or sharing with other peoples 
on the basis of reciprocity, of a greater codperation 
among the Protestant forces of the world are all here, 
together with a statement of the progress which has 
been made toward these goals since the Jerusalem 
meeting of 1928. If any one wishes to know the 
present program of the major part of the organized 
Protestant missionary forces of today he will find it 
here. 
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It would, of course, be possible to criticize the book, 
Probably its most marked limitation is a corollary of 
one of its strongest features—it is the utterance of 
one who is charged with great administrative respop. 
sibilities and who must not move too rapidly for the 
numerous bodies and the varied constituencies with 
which he must reckon. Moreover, it contains nothing 
particularly new to those who have kept abreast of 
what is happening in missionary circles. It is, how. 
ever, remarkably clear and fearless, it is unquestion. 
ably progressive, and it puts succinctly and forcefully 
the situation the world around as one of our greatest 
Christian statesmen envisages it, and tells what he 
and many others in the forefront of missionary leader- 
ship believe must be done to meet it. 

K. S. LATOURETTE. 


ESSAYS ON MARRIAGE. By Frederick M. Harris 
(Edited by Harrison S. Elliott). Association 
Press. $2.00. 


What the author has done here has been to com- 
bine a genuine work of research with his own sym- 
pathetic attitude to all sides of the subject, in a 
manner which should win the respect and interest of 
both the ultra-moderns and the ultra-conventionalists. 
Let any man or woman close to or within the marriage 
experience personally open this book, for example, to 
the chapters on “Partnership,” or, if still somewhat 
on the near side of this experience, let him read first 
“The Choice of a Mate,” or let her read “The Results 
of Ignorance and Silence,”—and our contention is 
that that person will want to read just about every 
word that is found before and after these sections. 
It is a book that one might regard as having been 
“well done”; using those words with their full Bibli- 
cal connotation. 

It is an unfinished manuscript. If its author had 
been content with mediocre work he might have com- 
pleted and published it long before he died. But if 
he had, more than likely it never would have come to 
enjoy the place which we venture to predict it will be 
given among the writings on this difficult modern 
theme. WILLIAM E. KROLL. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE WHOLE MAN. By L. P. Jacks. 
Harper. $1.75. 


Education, in the view of Dr. Jacks, venerated edi- 
tor of Hibbert Journal, and recently retired principal 
of New College, Oxford, is an “obligation imposed by 
the nature of things on civilization in its totality; a 
mission in which every man or woman who knows the 
difference between true and false, between what has 
a right to be and what has not, is called to be a min- 
ister, teacher and learner, all in one.” 

Dr. Jacks puts his finger unerringly on defects of 
educational practice—he pleads for training of the 
whole man. He deplores the exaggerated emphasis on 
the acquisition of “hearsay and booksay” knowledge 
and urges the acquisition of skill in one or other of 
its many socially valuable forms. Education must be 
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conceived, in broad terms, as the key industry of the 
social order; as a militant crusade which shall become 
the moral equivalent of war; as the task and function 
of a people, irrespective of age or class; as a codpera- 
tive affair between teachers and students, each in- 
dispensable to the other. 

Timely for our day is the emphasis that the abiding 
satisfactions of life, the wells of true happiness are 
never those that spring from external excitements, 
such as sex appeal, gambling, love of display and spec- 
tacle-seeing, but those that spring from some form of 
creative self-expression. Hence the importance of 
education for leisure. The education of the whole man 
promotes creative skill, one of the abiding sources of 
satisfaction that life offers. Vocational and adult edu- 
cation take on a new meaning when treated here in 
vital, stimulating fashion. JOHN S. CORNETT. 

Kansas Wesleyan. 


HUMANIST RELIGION. 
millan. $1.00. 


In this little book the author sets forth the aims of 
the nontheistic movement which has appropriated 
from the older literary humanists the name of Human- 
ism. Turning from the search for ultimate Reality 
in the universe as an interpretation of the meaning 
of life, the movement places humanity as the center 
of interest and seeks to build a religion which places 
all emphasis on social well-being. The chapter on 
human problems deals in commendable fashion with 
democracy, industrialism and peace and war. The 
superficial treatment of the historicity of Jesus is un- 
pardonable even in the limits of so brief a book as 
this. Nontheistic Humanism represents a _ retreat 
from the quest for reality and meaning in the uni- 
verse. It makes much of the scientific method at a 
time when science is less certain of itself and in some 
quarters seems to be pointing toward idealistic con- 
clusions. The movement is weak in that it fails to 
recognize resources of power necessary to vital re- 
ligious living and while it seeks to be practical, it has 
broken with the very elements which make possible 
the principle of alternation between work and worship. 
There is nothing in its admirable aims for human wel- 
fare inconsistent with the social teachings of Jesus,— 
nor anything new. It is incomparably poorer because 
it has lost the confidence which Christianity at its 
best has always had, a confidence in the face of dis- 
couragement that the last word has not been said. 
Like the older Stoicism, it is headed toward despair. 

RAYMOND B. CULVER. 


By Curtis W. Reese. Mac- 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE EAST. 
Farrar and Rinehart. $2.50. 


The struggle against foreign imperialism that is go- 
ing on in India and China is of tremendous signifi- 
cance, and one rejoices in Dr. Eddy’s “prejudice” 
against imperialism. Also he is to be thanked for his 
service in pointing out the serious handicaps and limi- 
tations under which these two nations labor. As a 
Chinese, I heartily agree with Dr. Eddy: “It is neces- 
sary to deal with the abysmal evils of China upon a 
basis of sympathetic realism rather than of sentimen- 
tal romanticism.” This day demands that a patriot 


By Sherwood Eddy. 
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face realistically the evils and shortcomings of his own 
country. 

One point at which I should like to differ with Dr. 
Eddy, is that which bears on the importance of Chris- 
tianity to China. Here his attitude seems to be ro- 
mantic rather than realistic. Repeatedly Dr. Eddy has 
said that Christianity is the only force that can seri- 
ously compete for supremacy with communism. This 
statement is rather misleading, for the following rea- 
sons: (1) as a political and economic theory that 
claims allegiance, communism can be legitimately com- 
pared only with Dr. Sun’s nationalism; (2) at the 
present moment the Confucian-Buddhistic civilization 
of China seems impotent in face of the new situation, 
but this old civilization, which has stood the strain 
for so long, may in time come to its own without under- 
going such complete transformation or modification as 
the author seems to imply; (3) the success that 
Christianity has had in China is only superficial, and 
none may deny that it still is a foreign religion. The 
task to get Christianity accepted even on the same 
footing with Confucianism and Buddhism will prob- 
ably take several centuries to accomplish. The sooner 
we face this situation the better equipped for the task 
and the less disillusioned we will be. 

P. C. Hsu. 
a. 


CHURCHES AND THE WORLD DISARMAMENT CONFER- 
ENCE. By Walter W. Van Kirk and Sidney S. 
Gulick. Federal Council. 25c. 


This study outline ranks with the best that are 
available, dealing with America’s relation to the com- 
ing Disarmament Conference. It is crammed with 
facts and quotations. Particularly interesting, espe- 
cially to those inclined to be a bit skeptical about the 
Church’s social liberalism, are the quotations from 
official declarations of church bodies. Student Dis- 
armament Committees, discussion group leaders, stu- 
dent debaters will find these sixty pages a veritable 
arsenal for peace. A. R. E. 


WILL AMERICA BECOME CATHOLIC? By John F. 
Moore. Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 


Here is a book which, with sterling honesty and 
fairness, takes out of the whispering gallery a frank 
discussion of the plans and hopes of the Catholic 
Church in America. It is a contribution not to con- 
troversy but to understanding and codéperation. 


A. R. E. 
cs 


THE MIRACLE OF THE GALILEAN. By Paul B. Kern. 
Cokesbury. $2.00. 


Ever so slowly this man who speaks the language 
of the poetic fundamentalist South moves forward to 
a definite and daring application of the principles of 
Jesus to modern society. F. O. 


Wuy I BE.Lieve. By Teunis E. Gouwens, D.D. Cokes- 
bury. $1.00. 


A liberal fundamentalist states his faith. He is 
somewhat lacking in social and scientific awareness 
but he has learned that God is reachable and is love. 
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THE 
ROUND WORLD 


The Federation at Work 


A medizval castle on the crest of a hill near the uni- 
versity city of Graz in Austria, was the setting last 
September for the annual conference of leaders of the 
student movements of Southeastern Europe. 

Here was demonstrated afresh the astonishing abil- 
ity of the Federation to surmount formidable national 
and religious barriers and achieve a deep and genuine 
fellowship. The war has left bitterness between the 
countries in this area; yet, in this Federation gather- 
ing national rivalries disappeared to a remarkable 
degree. 

It was astounding, too, how easily the deep cleav- 
ages between the different branches of the Church 
were surmounted. For example, on a single morning 
the whole conference listened first to a Benedictine 
monk, then to a prominent leader of the Orthodox 
Church of Bulgaria and then to a Calvinist from Hun- 
gary. This is a sample of what was going on all the 
time. Catholic, Orthodox and Protestant delegates and 
leaders lived together, were perfectly frank about their 
differences, yet managed to feel a sense of unity in 
their striving to know and to do the will of God. 

The Austrians, who served as hosts, arranged some 
unique features, the most unusual being a “miracle 
play,” resurrected from the Middle Ages, performed 
by members of a Catholic youth movement. It was 
given at dusk in the courtyard of the castle in the 
flickering light of two torches. Death, shrouded in 
black, was the principal actor; relentlessly he carried 
off his victims, rich and poor, humble and powerful. 
The interludes of singing were very impressive. It 
was a rare opportunity to see this play in a genuinely 
ancient setting. 

There were other less solemn features, such as a 
hike to a village tavern where two gaily bedecked 
musicians produced rollicking tunes while the stu- 
dents drank milk or coffee and devoured slabs of but- 
tered bread. When refreshed the students gave ex- 
hibitions of their respective folk-dances. The fact 
that we were in the area where a few days before an 
unsuccessful revolution had been staged, did not 
bother us at all. The “putsch,” as it was called, was 
soon over without bloodshed. 

The conference had champions of the contemplative 
life as well as of the active life, and in the end a sort 
of synthesis was reached between the two. One day 
in a discussion group, the monk—Father Hildebrand 

was explaining the Catholic attitude in regard to 
just and unjust wars. An unemployed worker who 
had wandered into the conference begged the privilege 
of asking a question: “If we unemployed workers 
start a revolution this winter, will that be a just war 
or not? And what will you do about it?” This in- 
cident helped to bring reality into the discussions, as 
did also the constant remembrance of the critical world 
situation. 







Americans With the Federation 
Graz Conference 
Gandhi vs. Paton 




















The Movements of Austria, Hungary, Czechosh 
vakia, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria and Roumania, for whig 
the Southeastern Conference mainly is intended, are 
not large numerically, and they have to meet many 
discouraging difficulties. That is why it is so impor 
tant for them to get together and strengthen each 
other. This year Roumania felt the expense was top 
great to send delegates, but the other countries mep. 
tioned were represented, and in addition Germany, 
France, England, Russia, Switzerland and the United 
States. 

The Federation secretary, Henry-Louis Henriod, de- 
serves great credit for what he has accomplished in 
Southeastern Europe by ten years of patient effort, 
and we in America can be glad that we have had a 
part, through our gifts, in building up this interna- 
tional and interconfessional fellowship. This year 
Monsier Henriod was ably assisted by Pierre Maury, 
the French secretary on the Federation staff. 


a 
Gandhi 


“Yes, I do maintain that India’s great faiths are 
all-sufficing for her. Apart from Christianity and 
Judaism, Hinduism and its off-shoots, Islam and 
Zoroastrianism are living faiths. No one faith is per- 
fect. All faiths are equally dear to their respective 
votaries. What is wanted therefore is living friendly 
contact among the followers of the great religions of 
the world and not a clash among them in the fruitless 
attempt on the part of each community to show the 
superiority of its faith over the rest. Through such 
friendly contact it will be possible for us all to rid 
our respective faiths of shortcomings and excres- 
cences. 








SCHLOSS PLANKENWARTH 
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c. H. CORBETT Cc. P. SHEDD 


Americans who this year are serving on the staff of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation — Professor Shedd 
making special studies of Student Movements from Geneva 
and Mr. Corbett leading the Federation’s world-wide em- 
phasis upon Disarmament. 


India is in no need of religious conversion. Con- 
version in the sense of self-purification, self-realiza- 
tion is the crying need of the times. That however 
is not what is ever meant by proselytizing. To those 
who would convert India might it not be said, ‘Phy- 
sician, heal thyself?’” 

William Paton, speaking recently in London, made 
the following reference to this very important ques- 
tion: 

“It is one of the real differences between Hinduism 
and Christianity that the former has been the reli- 
gious culture, in infinite variety, of the Hindu people, 
while the latter is and has always been an interna- 
tional and an evangelizing religion. I cannot do more 
here than note that fact, but of course it is funda- 
mental. Islam is in this respect like Christianity; so 
in some degrees is Buddhism.” 

“I do not expect that a loyal Hindu will agree with 
or approve the zeal of Christians to lead him to share 
the truth about God and man as they see it, but I hope 
that they may see that this view can be held in perfect 
humility. Let me put it very simply by saying that 
Christian evangelism is concerned with Christ, not 
with the virtues or superiorities of Christians. If we 
are right in what we believe about Christ, then who 
are we that we should keep it to ourselves? It is 
fruitless to discuss this question unless we face the 
fact that all down the centuries there has been this 
religious universalism deep in the heart of Christian- 
ity, and I would add that there will always be.” 


The First Eleven 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN has in stock eleven copies of 
the Missionary Atlas of the World originally sold at 
$10.00 each. In addition to the latest published in- 
formation on missions around the world there are 
twenty-nine colored maps—a valuable addition to any 
student’s library. To aid in pre-Buffalo education we 
will send one of these atlases prepaid to each of the 
first eleven who send in a regular $1.25 subscription 
to the INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
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Correspondence 








Our Geneva Correspondent 


To AMERICAN STUDENTS: 


Leaving Geneva and the Council of the League at 
Geneva still struggling with the Manchurian issue, I 
set out to visit the student movements of France 
and Germany to find out what they were doing about 
disarmament. 

Our good friend Pierre Maury, who gives half his 
time to the Federation and the other half to editing 
the magazine Foi et Vie, invited me to accompany him 
in his car to Paris and I gladly accepted. 

We had rare good weather and the day we spent 
between Geneva, which we left about 8 a.m., and 
Paris, where we arrived at 10 p. m., is a memorable 
one for me. Rivers and mountains, castles and man- 
sions, cathedrals and palaces passed in one long pano- 
rama. Maury does not like to talk much while he is 
driving but we had occasional conversations, which 
helped me to understand the French point of view. 

In Paris I found that the French Student Christian 
Movement, under the able leadership of Charles West- 
phal, had a well conceived plan which it was preparing 
to launch in behalf of disarmament education as soon 
as the universities opened in November. Every local 
Association will be a center of study of this subject. 
A series of public meetings will be staged in Paris, 
the first one to be a debate between Andre Phillip (a 
young professor of international law) and a colonel 
connected with the ministry of war. 

The monthly magazine of the Movement—corre- 
sponding to our INTERCOLLEGIAN—is devoting one of 
its issues to disarmament; an article, too, has been 
contributed to the British Student Movement organ, 
elucidating the French attitude which has been gross- 
ly misrepresented to the English-speaking world. 

At Easter the French Movement will hold its bi- 
ennial conference near Paris, and this will be made 
the culmination of disarmament education. At that 
time it is hoped that Robert Mackie of the British 
Movement, and Hans Lilje of the German Movement 
may be present. My total impression is that there is 
a very strong desire for peace throughout the French 
nation, though the French do not yet realize—any 
more than we do—the price that must be paid for 
peace. 

After a day spent with Visser ’t Hooft at the Hague 
talking over Federation matters, I arrived at Berlin 
and went with Hanns Lilje, the General Secretary of 
the Student Movement, to the leaders’ training con- 
ference at Bad Saarow. Here were assembled in the 
“Hospice of the Furrow” the presidents of the local 
men’s Associations in practically every university of 
Germany, for five days of study preparatory to the 
opening of the fall semester in November. A similar 
meeting is held before the spring semester. 

Here once more I had a demonstration of the power 
of the Federation to surmount nationalistic rivalries, 
for the students stamped their feet with approval 
whenever mention was made of Pierre Maury, the 
French secretary of the Federation, who is remem- 
bered with affection for his visit to Bad Saarow a 
year ago. 












Hleppily Married People 


are so greatly enjoying and recommending 


Essays on Marriage 
by Frederick M. Harris 
that we make bold to suggest others contem- 


plating marriage may find much in it that will 
interest them! 


Many maladjustments in marriage could well be 
prevented by following Mr. Harris’ sane coun- 
sel. Cloth, $2.00 


The Sex Life of Youth 


written from the background of college-age 
young people by Grace Loucks Elliott and 
Harry Bone, is another discussion of the rela- 
tionships of young people that appeals partic- 
ularly to modern youth. Cloth, $1.50 


At your booksellers or direct from 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 

















if You Have Money 
in the Bank 


Read No Further! 


But if your Association needs 
money you will be interested to 
| know that a group of your friends 
have accumulated, in twenty-four 
compact pages, the very best ex- 
perience of Associations just like 
yours in going out for money 
AND GETTING IT. This year 
especially you cannot afford to 
follow any but the best financial 


plan. » » » » >» Ss ~»* 





















































Order from The Intercollegian 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


BETTER STILL, 


subscribe (if you haven't) for Intercollegian 

| rogram Service, which for $3.00 a year 
brings you one such Program-help each 
mon 


































































Though from eighty to ninety per cent of the uni- 
versity students of Germany belong to nationalist or. 
ganizations, the Student Christian Movement has beep 
able to maintain an international point of view. | 
found it difficult, therefore, to find nationalists at Bad 
Saarow, but I finally discovered one from Danzig and 
had a long talk with him. He was all for a dictator 
to end the ineffectiveness of parliamentary govern. 
ment and he was equally strong for the reunion of 
Danzig with Germany, now that the Poles are develop- 
ing a new harbor of their own. 

The Germans, already disarmed, are waiting for the 
Disarmament Conference to see whether the victori- 
ous nations will keep their promises that Germany’s 
disarmament was to be the beginning of a general dis- 
armament. One of the most significant things that 
happened while I was in Germany was the vote of 
Parliament to use for relief the money intended for 
the second “pocket battleship.” This action was car- 
ried by the combined votes of the Socialists and the 
Communists after the Nationalists had walked out. 

The financial situation in Germany is serious and 
there is a good deal of despondency about it. Condi- 
tions are not hopeless, however, and M. Laval’s visit 
to Washington has revealed the fact that the French 
are ready to treat directly with Germany to find some 
way out of their difficulties. 


Sincerely, 
CHARLES H. CORBETT. 





it’s True 
or False, that—— 


Moderate drinking by college students is a sign 
of the times and should not be frowned upon. 


It is an old fashioned notion that sex experi- 
mentation prior to marriage is undesirable. 


A student who cheats in his school work is 
likely to be untrustworthy throughout his life. 


The junior who retains his pre-college ideals 
about women is just a bit dumb. 


Students have no right to protest when the ad- 
ministration limits the academic freedom of the 
faculty. 


Those who are protesting against compulsory 
military drill are greatly exaggerating its evils. 


A student should aim to fit himself to serve so- 
ciety. 

Student self-government, even when ineffective, 
is still desirable and worth perpetrating. 


It is more useful to try to gain a store of useful 
facts while in college than, primarily, to attempt 
to learn to think better. 


Fraternities should be willing to bid members 
irrespective of nation, creed or race. 
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The Philosopher's Chair 
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THE great social objective which should emerge in 
these days is economic equality. The issue is often 
plurred by the identification of equality with exact 
equality of income. It is pointed out that equality of 
income would be difficult to achieve and still more diffi- 
cult to maintain in a world where there is such an 
unequal distribution of the art of money making. But 
the important thing is not equality of monetary in- 
come but equality in a few vital economic conditions 
of a full life: in the means of health, in opportunities 
for education, in access to beauty, in security in the 
face of old age, sickness, unemployment. Now sub- 
stantial equality in these things would be possible even 
if incomes were not equal because higher incomes do 
not necessarily mean more of these essential things 
(more expensive food may not mean better health for 
example) and also because it is possible for many of 
these things to be provided by the community for the 
individual as is now partly true of education. 

The issue is also obscured by those who say it is not 
equality that we want but liberty or fraternity. There 
is a serious conflict between equality and liberty. You 
discover it whenever there is a discussion of economic 
planning which interferes with the liberty of those 
who now plan for their own profit. Equality and lib- 
erty do not go together in the minds of those who now 
have the liberty. But for the great mass of people 
there cannot be liberty without a large measure of 
equality. To be at the mercy of an employer who has 
full power to hire and fire, to raise wages or reduce 
them, to evict workers from company houses, to ban 
all labor unions, to use the police and the courts and 
even the national guard against striking workers— 
that is to be without liberty in any important sense. 

It is often suggested that it is not equality that we 
want but fraternity. Fraternity is a higher ideal than 
equality. But fraternity is impossible in a world where 
some have the economic conditions of the good life and 
others are denied them. Charity cannot bridge that 
gulf and create fraternity. It is ironical to talk about 
fraternity as a substitute for equality. But the fact 
that fraternity is a higher ideal than equality is too 
often used as an excuse for acquiescing in the inequal- 
ity which makes fraternity impossible. 


I WANT to stress the need of seeing through many 
current ideas and catchwords which block progress to- 
wards equality. We must realize that “equal oppor- 
tunity” means little if it is not based upon a large 
measure of actual equality. We must not be fright- 
ened by the word “dole” which is used to discredit 
every efficient attempt to distribute adequately the 
burden of the depression over the whole community, 
including those most able to bear it. Nor should we 
be charmed by the phrase “equal sacrifices” when it 
means that some sacrifice their health and others their 
luxuries. We should not attempt to apply the phi- 
losophy of economic individualism to our centralized 
and interdependent economic order in which the in- 
dividual without property is often unable to look after 
himself through no fault of his own. We must not be 
misled by the claim that liberty and fraternity are 
more to be desired than equality. JOHN BENNETT. 
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Has He Background? 


Without background a man’s life 
is superficial, extemporized and in- 
effective. Of all men, the minister 
least of all can afford to live on the 
shallow surface of current events 
alone. He must know the depths. 
Hence at the Chicago Theological 
Seminary there are chapels for wor- 
ship, and courses in theology, 
church history and the historical 
study of the Bible. Three well- 
equipped libraries open their treas- 
ures freely. Quiet single rooms 
provide for uninterrupted study. 
Every student can be more intel- 
ligently alert to what is going on today if he 
understands also the background of yesterday. For 
information about courses, degrees, expenses, etc., 
write 





Albert W. Palmer, President 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago 














The Biblical Seminary in New York 
Dr. Wilbert W. White, President 


DEGREES IN THEOLOGY 
AND 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The Biblical Seminary in New York (interdenomina- 
tional) calls attention to the fact that its courses 
leading to the following degrees have been approved 
and registered by the Board of Regents of the Uni 
versity of the State of New York: 

In the Department of Theology—Bachelor of Sacred 
Theology, Master of Sacred Theology, and Doctor of 
Sacred Theology. 

In the Department of Religious Education—Bach- 
elor of Religious Education, Master of Religious Edu- 
cation, and Doctor of Religious Education. 

In addition the Seminary conducts a Department 
of Missions and a Department of Social Service. 

The most modern pedagogical principles are em- 
ployed in all departments. Bible study in one’s 
mother tongue is the organizing principle of the cur 
riculum, but with due regard to the other disciplines 
belonging to each department. 

Write for Catalog, stating department in which you 
are interested. Address 


Dr. Walter E. Bachman, Dean 


235 E. 49th Street New York 
Publishers, THE BIBLICAL REVIEW 















































OBERLIN 
offers 


Association 


% 










with a strong faculty and a cos- 
mopolitan student body. 


A Curriculum 


recently revised to provide train- 
ing in the basic requirements for 
parish leadership. 





Ample Laboratory 


experience under close supervi- 
sion in city, town, village and 
country fields. 


Life 


in a college community whose 
| college of liberal arts and con- 

servatory of music add much to 

the delights of cultured living. 


Degrees 


of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 


The Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin College 


THOMAS WESLEY GRAHAM, Dean 
OBERLIN, OHIO 
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WHO saip THERE WAS A DEPRESSION? He's tipgy, 
Why, in a single week-end, 476,650 spectators found 
the cash to sit in eleven stadia of the nation at $2 t 
$10 per seat, just to see twenty-two men push each 
other around and pile onto a little brown ball fille 
with air. And these statistics are only for elevep 
games! If somewhere around a million and a half 
dollars were paid in gate admissions to these first 
eleven games, who will hazard a guess as to how much 
was spent getting into the several thousand college 
university, school, and professional games in that same 
week-end? Now, what bright boy will tell me how 
many week-ends of football there are this season? 
Thank you. And if two to three or four millions of 
dollars are spent each week-end for ten weeks, you 
think that proves there is no depression? 

Of course, to get the real picture, one needs to add 
the expenditures for week-end bags (and contents) and 
hip flasks filled with poor liquor, and for gasoline and 
railroad fare getting teams and spectators to and from 
games, and for unplucked seal coats (at $110 a throw, 
with stunning little muffs to match, at $9.75 each), 
Who said there was a depression? 























Consolation 


And while we are on the point, it is worth noting 
that the magnificent opening of the new season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House which was heralded with 
full accounts of the leading box holders in the front 
page space of the Times, with glamorous accounts of 
the gowns and wraps of the women (“brilliant . .. 
flashing jewelry ... tiers of splendor . . . photogra- 
phers busy before and after the opera. . .’”’), and com- 
ments upon the late arrival of many, due to the balmy 
evening “which enabled many to motor leisurely from 
their country homes,” quite overshadowed an obscure 
seven-line notice on page twenty-eight or so, to the 
effect that a middle-aged man and his wife had been 
found by the police, living in one of New York’s parks 
for several months (unable to pay room rent), and 
subsisting on food and scraps begged from shopkeep- 
ers and gleaned from garbage cans. He was just one 
of the nine million unemployed. This middle-aged 
man should get comfort out of the fact that the usual 
support of the unusually brilliant opera season gives 
the lie to the claim that there is anything wrong with 
our “fundamentally sound” economic structure. [Who 
said there was a depression? | 


Bankers, Too 





Or, if unconvinced by the display of financial 
strength at the opening of the opera season, let him 
read from the Bulletin of the National City Bank: 
“The system [now in vogue] ... is a system of in- 
dividual effort, in which each person is free to engage 
in any honest work within his capacities.” It is, of 
course, entirely beside the point to consider the state- 
ment of New York State Department of Labor Statis- 
tics which shows that employment in New York is 
down to 71.3% of what it was in 1925-27 and that 
payrolls are 62.7%—a new low level, with a 3.3% de- 
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cline for the last month alone. This shows that the 


“National City” is at least 62% right, which is a | 
mmm f pretty good batting average . . . you see, J am not | CROZER 
‘ among the 30% who are not free to work but are quite 
F “e starve ...so I should worry. Who said there 
> tipsy, free to S teal . 7 . 
; fount W88 2 depression? Theological Seminary 


t $2 to 
h each) Speaking of Spankings Tuition and Room-rent free. 


ll filled Did you ever see a more beautiful job of paddling Scholarships available for approved students. 
eleven than that which Mr. Hoover’s innocent little commit- 2 i : ary : 
a halt fh tee of five (including a retired Admiral, an Assistant Seminary’s relations to University of Pennsylvania 
e first § Secretary of the Navy, the Under Secretary of State) warrant offer of the following courses : 
Vv much gave to the Navy League, and especially to Mr. Gar- 
college § diner, the uncautious President of this super-patriotic |. Resident Course for Preachers and Pastors. 
it same § commercial organization? Mr. Hoover had said to the Seminary degree of B.D. or Diploma. 
1e how navy, “We must cut down expenditures by $150,000,- 
eason? 000 for the next fiscal year.” And while the Navy . Resident Course with emphasis on Reli- 
ions of Department was busy working out the details of the gious Education and Social Service. Sem- 
(S, you cut in expenditures in a way that would in no way inary degree of B.D., University degree 
curtail the efficiency of the navy or in any way inter- of A.M 
to add fere with the building program (a result which Sec- ‘ 
s) and} retary Hurley assures us has been attained in the ad- . Resident Training for Advanced Scholar- 
ne and justment of the army to its reduced budget), William ship. Graduate Course leading to Semi- 
d from H. Gardiner and his cohorts swung into action. nary degree of Th.M., University degree 
throw, They adopted the usual tactics of hyper-patriots. f Ph.D 
each), They said the President had the highest of motives, S _ 
but simply was a ninny about knowing what to do. Address 
Here are the words used: “The most humanitarian of 
pacific intentions had led President Hoover into ex- MILTON G. EVANS, D.D., LL.D., 
hibiting abysmal ignorance of why navies are main- President 
tained,” and that the President’s efforts “at every 
turn” were such as to “restrict, to reduce and to starve 
the United States Navy.” The Committee made its 
investigation and its report shows clearly that Mr. 
Gardiner’s statement contains “inaccuracies, false as- 
sertions and erroneous conclusions and that his as- 
sumption as to the President’s attitude toward the 
navy is wholly unwarranted.” 


Chester, Pennsylvania 























But Here’s the Rub 


The most significant paragraph in this committee’s 
report is this: “There is no basis for an assumption 
that the President intends to abandon the Washington 
and the London Treaty ratios. Nor do the armaments 
truce or the emergency economies contemplated at the 
present time interfere with the ultimate achievement The Great Need of the Church Is 
in fact of these ratios in all categories.” And almost Adequately Trained 
as these words were coming from the printer, the MORAL AND SPIRITUAL 
“Indianapolis,” number eleven of the famous fifteen LEADERSHIP 
cruisers being built to bring our navy up to the level a 1 bi q 
of the “limitations” of the London ratio, slid from the To assist hg aeteen ee _— 
ways at Camden. This is the point: The Navy League 
is kicking up a huge scare; it will be licked to a ts tt 
frazzle and will retire in seeming confusion—but it arre 
will thereby succeed in obscuring the fact that actually “ x _ 

oncill our government is making no reductions in naval ar- Biblical Institute 
+ him tg and that none are contemplated ; that on the A Graduate School of Theology 
Bank: other hand in spite of temporary setbacks in building on the Campus of 

of im programs occasioned by this same depression (which Northwestern University 

ngage does not exist), we intend to do everything in our 
i a power to build right up to the limit of our treaties. For detailed information address 
tat President F. C. EISELEN 
State Garrett Building, Evanston, Illinois 
‘tatis- Being Specific — . . 

rk is In other words, the American people, recognized by 


| that themselves as being a peace-loving people, having in- 
% de- creased naval expenditures from $21,000,000 in 1890 
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to $380,000,000 in 1930-31, and having increased the 
budget of the Army from $36,500,000 to $351,000,000 
in the same period, are now resolved that even though 
the financial difficulties of the world are great, we can- 
not allow our program of armaments to be seriously 
curtailed. We have increased our total armaments ex- 
penditures from $280,085,000 in 1913 to $707,425,000 
in 1930-31, while Japan in the same period has made 
an increase of 187,904,000 yen to 475,723,000 yen, and 
Great Britain has jumped her armaments budget from 
77,179,000 pounds to 112,778,000 pounds. True, the 
budget cut suggested by Mr. Hoover will mean a tem- 
porary retarding of the already authorized pyramid- 
ing of these naval expenditures; but the committee 
which he appointed to defend him against the Navy 
League expressly points out that this shall in no way 
interfere with the acclaimed intention of the adminis- 
tration to proceed with the increasing of naval budgets 
right up to the limit of construction made possible by 
our agreements with other nations. Remember that 
out of every dollar of taxes paid into the national 
treasury today, 70 cents goes to pay off Mars. ... Now, 
boys and girls, what do you suppose that Peter Rabbit 
did? 


Three Questions 


In looking ahead to Geneva in February, 1932, three 
questions are being persistently asked: (a) Will the 
General Disarmament Conference convene at all? (b) 
Will it be killed before it gets under weigh? (c) Will 
it set any definite limits on all armaments, including 
total budgetary limitation, and if so, will that be an- 
other increase over the present expenditures, as was 
the case in the London Conference for the “limitation” 
of armaments? 

The answer to (c) depends upon the kind of repre- 
sentatives the nations send, and the sort of instruc- 
tions given to them. This is a chance for anyone who 
reads this to sit down and let his wishes be known to 
the President, the Secretaries of War, Navy and State, 
and the members of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions in the Senate. The answer to (b) depends in 
part upon how we act between now and February, and 
in part upon the developments of the world situation. 
It is largely in the lap of the gods; and we hope the 
gods don’t stand up. The answer to (a) is likewise a 
question of whether we can master the present crisis 
sufficiently to get the nations to refrain from prose- 
cuting warfare long enough to talk about means of 
eliminating the paraphernalia of war. 


And Meanwhile .. . 


You and I read our papers in a sort of half-inter- 
ested, desultory way, seeing the reports that a few 
score more of Chinks and Japs have got themselves 
butchered . . . but the. main idea is the score in the 
Homecoming Day game (my Alma Mater rubbed its 
opponent gloriously, to the tune of 33 to 3!), or the 
latest bit of campus gossip, or how to get by in Physics 
with a minimum of effort and a maximum of returns 
. . » Once again, boys and girls, what do you suppose 
that Peter Rabbit did? You'll never know unless you 
write the story yourselves. 


BUELL G. GALLAGHER. 









THE PERISCOPE 


SCENE: A campus, ’tween classes. Bare trees, 
snappy breezes; snow tomorrow maybe. 


Did you hear about Joe Berger? 

. What’s happened to him? 

= He’s busted out. 

.. Joe Berger? Busted out? I don’t believe it! 

-Sure as I’m alive! At least, he’s transferring to 

another school. 

.. What did he do? 
= The ding-busted idiot refused to keep up his R. 0, 

T. C. drill and now he has been advised to go to 
another school that doesn’t require that kind of 
exercises. He says he’s going. 

..Can you beat it? You know I thought Joe had a 
pretty level head. Soph class president, and all 
that. 

= He’s proved to be a darn fool, if you want my opin- 
ion. 

.I dunno. Guess I'll talk to him before I make up my 
mind. He must have some reasons for so drastic 
a step. 

w 

..Hello roomie! Say, I saw Joe Berger. 
right, he leaves tomorrow. 

=Crazy idiot! What’s the grand idea making a fool 
of himself like that, and all over nothing? 

. How long have you known Joe? 

=’Least two years. 

.. How many times have you seen him show poor judg- 
ment or make a mess of a situation? 

=Nary atime. That’s what— 

.. Then do you suppose he’s so completely “off” over 
this matter? 

= But he’s attacked the R. O. T. C.! 

.. Yes, and it strikes me that he makes a pretty good 
case for himself. 

= You aren’t serious? 

..l am. He asked me what I'd do if a brother I loved 
very much asked me, in a moment of despondency, 
to help him commit suicide. 

= What’s that got to do with it? 

.. That’s what I said but he insisted I reply. Of 
course, I said I’d not only refuse to help but 
would try to stop him from killing himself. 

= Any fool would do that! 

.. Joe says his country, which he loves very much, 
would be committing suicide to resort to war and 
so when his country asks his help he not only re- 
fuses but tries to prevent the self-destruction. 

= He’s nutty. War would be resorted to by our coun- 
try only to prevent its destruction by other coun- 
tries. 

.. So we’ve been brought up to think, but Joe says 
modern economic conditions and new weapons of 
scientific warfare have changed all that, so that 
no nation can now get what it wants by war and 
there is no such thing as winner or loser. 

=I told you he’s plumb crazy. Where's his authority 
for such wild statements? 

. 1 can’t remember all the men and books he men- 
tioned but the names of Einstein, John Dewey and 
Kirby Page stay with me. His main line of argu- 
ment was based on the outcome of the last war. 


You are 
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—It strikes me the Yanks got what they fought for, 
all right! 

What did they fight for? 

— To lick the Germans, I guess. 

.. But why? 

—German frightfulness was supposed to be killing 
women and children. Democratic ideas of govern- 
ment were threatened and it was hoped that per- 
manent peace would result. 


..That’s about what I said! Protect the helpless 
women and children, make the world safe for 
democracy, and “the war to end wars.” And Joe 
reminded me that ten million women and children 
were killed or made homeless, widows or orphans; 
democracy has given way to dictatorships; and 
today there are more men under arms and more 
friction points to cause war than in 1914. 


= The Germans lost the war, certainly! Look what 
the Treaty of Versailles did to her. 


.. That’s just the point. It’s clear now that in spite 
of the attempt of the Treaty of Versailles to pun- 
ish Germany, the so-called winners cannot carry 
out the program. In the new interdependence of 
nations, under an economic system that has made 
the world a unit, Germany cannot be kept weak 
without threatening the prosperity and safety of 
all other nations. 

= You talk as though you were speaking for yourself 
instead of reporting Joe. He hasn’t made you a 
pacifist, has he? 

..My own common sense had almost done that, with 
the help of some history courses and a sermon or 
two I have heard, but I guess Joe added the touch 
that changes my emotional reaction. 

=I don’t quite understand. 

.. Intellectually I knew war was useless and so wrong. 
But when I heard the band play war music I 
glowed all over, and when I heard a pacifist, I got 
mad. Somehow the fact that Joe has let himself 
get socked good and plenty for this new kind of 
patriotism has thrown me into reverse emotion- 
ally. Now I get the glow from the pacifists and 
get sore at—or sorry for—the militarist. 

=And you my roommate! 

.. Sorry, but it can’t be helped. Anyway I am glad we 
had this talk. It has helped me to see where I 
stand. 

= Where you goin’? 

-. I’m headed for the president’s office to petition to 
be excused from military drill as a conscientious 
objector. ’Slong. 

=Joe Berger!—and now my own roommate! Gosh! 
Who next? 


Curtain. 


THE OBSERVER. 
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Qtudent Opinion 
on Disarmament 


Has your campus puf 





itself on record by 
means of this ballot? 








SAMPLE BALLOT 


I. If all nations join in reductions in military and naval 
establishments intended for use against each other, 
how much disarmament would you favor? (Check 
the approximate figure desired.) 


None... 25%... 50%... 75%... 100%... 


II. Do you favor the American delegation to the Gen- 
eral Disarmament Conference taking the initiative 
in calling upon all nations to join us in reducing 
armaments 7 


None... 25%... 50%... 75%... 100%... 
Ill. Do you favor our setting an example for other na- 
tions by reducing our expenditures upon armaments ? 
None... 25%... 50%... 75%... 100%... 
IV. Do you favor American adherence to the World 
Court upon the basis of the Root Protocols? 
fo No... 
V. Do you favor com pulsory military training in col- 


leges? 


, i a No... 
VI. Do you favor dropping military training from the 
college curriculum ? 


» ae No... 


Vil. Have you had military training? 


Yes... No... How long?...... Where?...... 
(Mr., Mrs., MisS)........---+se00- (CLASS) ...- weces 
DEPARTMENT OR SCHOOL. ...... 2. sccsccveedss viswesen 
INSTITUTION .cccccsccccccvsaccroeen denotes te dawer 


IMPORTANT: A summary of the returns of your 
campus poll (not the ballots) is to be sent to 


LUTHER TUCKER, Chairman (Yale ‘31) 


Intercollegiate Disarmament Council 
529 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Are Students Interested in Disarmament? 














“The assurances of peace will become invincible 
when the reduction of armaments for which we plead 
has been secured. Wars will cease when governments 
so resolve,” students of Kansas University maintain 
in a petition to President Hoover. Disarmament was 
considered by the student body in an all-university 
convocation under the leadership of George Albert Coe. 


The New England Field Council of the Student 
Y. M. C. A. has outlined a program of disarmament 
education “from the point of view of the place of dis- 
armament in the creation of the New World Com- 
munity—a world in which the insights of men of good- 
will hold sway. This includes the development of a 
philosophy of life which will make possible a peaceful 
world.” As a result of the Council’s efforts there are 
underway numerous disarmament groups, college as- 
semblies, chapels, and Christian Association meetings. 
A series of multigraphed Disarmament Papers, con- 
taining information and suggestions for disarmament 
education, are being released by the Council. 















































































































































A Parley on Disarmament was held at Wesleyan 
University. 














Five hundred students from thirty colleges partici- 
pated in a Model Assembly of the League of Nations 
held at Wellesley. 


The Student Christian Movements, the Foundation 
for the Advancement of Social Sciences at Denver 
University, and the International Relations Club of 
Colorado coéperated in holding a State Disarmament 
Conference at the University of Denver. Similar con- 
ferences were held in Nebraska and Kansas. Prep- 
aration for the conferences was in many instances 
included as part of the class work in term projects. 






























































The National Student Committee on Disarmament 
of the Council of Christian Associations (600 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y.), coéperating with the 
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Reflecting the trends of student thought and 
action—what the campus is talking about 
—what college editors are saying @ @ 4 


+ 


THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
FIELD COUNCIL MET AT 
GREEN LANE, THE SUM- 
MER CAMP OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA ASSOCIATION 
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Intercollegiate Disarmament Council, has published 
the following material which will be helpful to groups 
interested in disarmament: 


Students and Disarmament; practical sugges- 
tions for local campus action. (Single copies, 15c; 
15 copies, $1.00; 25 copies, $1.50.) 

Disarmament; a Syllabus to aid student dis- 
cussion; by Charles H. Corbett. (Single copies, 
20c; 12 copies, $2.00; 25 copies or more, 15c 
each.) 


At Bucknell a Model Disarmament Conference was 
held under the auspices of the honorary Political Sci- 
ence fraternity, the Sociological Society, the Interna- 
tional Relations Club, and the Christian Association. 
C. C. N. Y., Cornell, Adelphi, Dickinson, Johns Hop- 
kins, Penn State, Princeton, Yale, and Syracuse were 
among the colleges participating. The conference fol- 
lowed the main procedures of the Geneva Conference 
scheduled for February. Among the speakers were 
Raymond Leslie Buell and William L. Stone, of the 
Foreign Policy Association; former president Heber 
Harper, of Denver University; Robert R. Wilson, pro- 
fessor of International Relations at Duke; Charles H. 
Corbett, of New York; and Sir Herbert Ames, first 
treasurer of the League of Nations. 


The University of Pittsburgh held a similar Dis- 
armament Conference. 


On practically every campus in the country there is 
Disarmament agitation of some kind. Mass meetings 
have been held at New York University (Washington 
Square) under the auspices of the Menorah Society 
and the Christian Association; at Barnard; at South- 
ern Methodist University, and at many other places. 
Forums on Disarmament have been conducted at Col- 
gate, Texas Christian University, New York Univer- 
sity (Washington Heights), Johns Hopkins, San 
Diego State Teachers’ College, and others. 
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“Roads to International Friendship” 


The annual New York State Student Conference for 
college men and women held at Kingston, N. Y., this 
year discussed under the general subject “Roads to 
International Friendship,” such questions as States- 
manship, with emphasis on Disarmament; Business, 
stressing new relationships through international 
trade; Problems Revealed by the Depression; and 
Interracial Codperation. Kirby Page, of the World 
Tomorrow; Miss Lois MacDonald, of N. Y. U.; Wil- 
liam Pickens, Yale honor man and lecturer of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People; Paul Harris, Jr., student of International Re- 
lations; Charles D. Hurrey, of the Committee on 
Friendly Relations with Students from Other Lands, 
guided the discussions. 


Oratory and Racial Discrimination 


The Northwestern University chapter of Delta 
Sigma Rho, national honorary debate society, voted 
unanimously to eliminate the clause in the national 
constitution of the society which makes impossible 
the entrance of Negroes into the society. The presi- 
dent of the national organization, Professor H. L. 
Ewbank, of Wisconsin, is conducting a poll of the 
chapters on the question. If the returns show three- 
fourths of the chapters in favor of the amendment to 
the national constitution, any individual chapter may 
elect a Negro to its membership if he has shown 
marked ability in the final test of excellence in oratory 
in intercollegiate debates. 


Negro Sorority First in Scholarship 


For the second time in three years, Alpha Kappa 
Alpha, a colored women’s sorority, ranked first in 
scholarship among the national sororities at Kansas 
University. 


Denver Students Build Library 


“Because of pressing economic conditions today and 
the dearth of jobs for students, we hope to give a 
large number employment during the building of the 
new library,” the Chancellor of the University of Den- 
ver announced. The University of Washington Daily 
comments: “There are a lot of reactions to that sort 
of thing. The student who is in need of money to 
promote a college degree will write home that it’s 
sure a great thing. . . . The unskilled laborer who 
otherwise might have gotten the job will grumble to 
other unskilled laborers about taking jobs away from 
honest men; but then he’d probably have bought 
shoes for his kids with the money instead of a sheep- 
skin for his wall.” 


Bulldog Club of Brown University 


When the Brown University Christian Association 
was at the point of closing its annual financial cam- 
paign $500 short of its goal, a group of intrepid stu- 
dents organized themselves into a club known as the 
Bulldogs. “The Bulldogs,” their chairman says, “tore 
about the campus for two weeks, exhibiting their ca- 
nine teeth to all comers.” Latest announcements re- 
port that $400 have been added by the efforts of the 
Bulldog Club, with pledges still coming. 
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A Student-Faculty 


Conference 


SOME day someone may attempt to evaluate the De- 
troit Student-Faculty Conference in terms of the re- 
sults that flowed from it. No month goes by that I 
do not hear of some new project of student and fac- 
ulty coédperation the impetus of which is thus trace- 
able. The most ambitious effort was the two-day 
conference held at Government Camp Hotel, on the 
side of Mt. Hood, Oregon, beginning October 20th, 
and called together by the Council of Christian As- 
sociations of the Northwest. A planning committee 
which included President Norman F. Coleman, of 
Reed College, as chairman, Professor Nelson Bossing, 
of the University of Oregon, and Marcia Seeber, of 
the Y. W. C. A., had for several months been working 
with Raymond B. Culver, to whom credit is due for 
the original suggestion and for the executive arrange- 
ments. The leading institutions of higher education 
in the Northwest were represented, usually by stu- 
dents, teachers, and administrative officers. 


The general purpose which the committee set be- 
fore the conference was the personalizing of the rela- 
tions between student and faculty and the vitalizing 
of religion. The discussions were opened by Mary 
Klemme of the University of Oregon on, “What Is 
the Matter with the Faculty?” and Professor Lemon 
of the Oregon State College on, “What Is the Mattcr 
with the Students?” With such frank and direct talk 
it was not difficult to find ourselves quickly plunged 
into some real issues, into facing what President Cole- 
man well called the “chasms” which develop within 
the colleges. In point of fact these issues within the 
colleges themselves came to bulk so large that the con- 
ference did not move out, as some had hoped, to con- 
sider the larger social questions which so seriously 
are fretting our generation. It was pointed out that 
chasms between students and professors were neither 
worse nor better than chasms between the races; and, 
with a real earnestness, this group explored the avail- 
able experiments which gave promise of bringing 
about a more brotherly and coéperative campus life. 

The attendants came from colleges as well as the 
more typical state universities and it was quickly ap- 
parent that this particular conference had its chief 
work cut out for it in the latter where time is hard 





STUDENTS, FACULTY AND PLAIN TALK 
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At Other Places 


to find, in the rush of keeping up the multitude of 
courses for a recurring multitude of freshmen and 
where, it must be admitted, the inclination is fre- 
quently absent. Given the good will—and the need 
was stressed of finding more teachers of good will— 
it was pointed out that there were two main areas of 
hopeful procedure. On one side of the classroom there 
were ways in which resolute students and teachers 
could carry forward coéperative and friendly proc- 
esses without incurring the terrible charge of “apple 
polishing.” 

Some of the most fruitful discussion dealt with re- 
deeming the teaching process so that it may in itself 
promote personal communication and, indeed, encour- 
age a vital religious spirit. A disciple of Professor 
Wilson, of the University of Washington, told of his 
radical experiment with the measurement of student 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction with his teachers. 
Tests over several years showed unmistakably the 
general fairness of this process and revealed the fact 
that many college teachers who knew their subjects 
but knew no pedagogy had, with the help of the tests, 
effectively renovated their classroom methods. It is 
clear that the teaching process itself affords to teach- 
ers who cherish spiritual values a fine opportunity to 
help their students by what they teach, by how they 
teach, and, especially, by revealing why they teach. 

It is a significant thing that the leaders of the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement, fully conscious of the urgent 
tasks of which uniquely they are the stewards, find it 
occasionally necessary to help explore ways to make 
the whole educational scene more contributory to re- 
ligious values. When such occasions occur I would 
hope that at least these factors would again syncron- 
ize: a wise committee; a Hazen Foundation to lend 
a measure of financial encouragement; a setting as 
contributory as the big open fire at Government Camp 
beyond which, as in a dream, gleams the sunny snowy 
peak of beautiful Mt. Hood. 


DAVID R. PORTER. 


For the first time at Colby College the faculty and 
students united in a conference to study and discuss 
the common problems of the college. Together they 
discussed “The Enrichment of Life,” with Professor 
Harold E. B. Speight leading. A committee was ap- 
pointed to study the possibility of campus reforms 
through the codperation of students and faculty; a 
resolution approving the entrance of the United States 
to the World Court was approved and a copy sent to 
the senators of Maine; the International Relations 
Committees of the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. 
were requested to circulate a petition in favor of Dis- 
armament and send copies to the President of the 
United States and to the senators from Maine. 


Students and faculty members of colleges in the 
state of Virginia annually have a meeting to discuss 
problems of vital interest. This year the conference 
met at Virginia Polytechnic Institute to discuss “Spir- 
itual Vitality in a Scientific and Industrial Age” under 
the leadership of Reinhold Niebuhr. 
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SHEAR ROBBERY | 


A student in a dark alley meets a yeggman. 
“Hand over your money or I'll blow your brainy 
out,” snarls the stickup artist. 
“Blow away,” is the calm reply. “One can go ty 
college without brains but he must have money.” 
—Longhorn, 





Brutus: “How many cheese sandwiches did you eat 
Cesar?” 
Cesar: 


‘Et tu, Brutus.” —Jack-o-Lantern, 


“Bring a dog to class and he goes to sleep. He hag 
not the intense intellectual curiosity of man.” 


—Morton. 
a 


Modern Proverb: Radicals are people who ge 
hanged until Conservatives decide to steal their ideas, 
—Publishers’ Syndicate, 
e 


The fraters were having a solemn meeting. A 
knock on the door, and a timid young pledge enters, 
Nervously, “May I have a glass of water, sir?” 

“Go ahead, take one.” Active registers slight an- 
noyance. 

Pledge returns, requesting another glass of water, 

“Take it and get out, damn it!” 

Once again, “Another glass, please.” 

“Go ahead, go ahead,”—in tones sugary sweet. 

He came back. 

“May I—” 

“Say, what the hell—,” general explosion, “you sure 
got a lousy thirst!” 

“Not at all, sir,” ventured the pledge bravely, “but 
the house is on fire, sir.” 
—Northwestern Purple Parrot. 
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STAND BACK! 


THIS IS A FRATERNITY HOUSE! 
Jack-O-Lantern 
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An Editorial Contest 


SPONSORED BY 


The Intercollegiate Disarmament Council 
LUTHER TUCKER, Yale, Chairman 


For the best published student Editorial on 
“How Students Can Help Achieve World Disarmament.” 


PRIZES: 
$40.00 for the first award 
25.00 for the second award 
10.00 for the third award 


RULES: 


1. Editorial must be by an enrolled undergraduate. 


2. Editorial must have been printed in a college paper 
or magazine. 


. Editorial must not be over 500 words. 


. Editorial must be submitted by the author and must 
reach the Editorial Contest Editor on or before 
December 21st. 


. Winning Editorials to be published in the February 
INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


JUDGES: 








John H. Finley 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Florence Brewer Boeckel 


Send &ditorials (as printed) to 


EDITORIAL CONTEST EDITOR 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 347 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 




















THE WAYFARER 


For balanced rations for December and the Buffalo 
convention I recommend: 

The Good Earth, by Pearl S. Buck—if you would 
know the mind of rural China and be thrilled by sheer 
good writing. ($2.50.) 

The Forest Hospital at Lambarene. by Albert 
Schweitzer—if sometimes you wonder if all the big 
hard jobs in the world have been done. ($2.00.) 

Portrait of a Carpenter, by Winifred Kirkland—if 
you would like to celebrate Christmas this year by 
reading a fresh, stimulating, arresting life of Jesus. 

$2.00. ) 
4 

Football certainly has to take second place in the 
attention of many students this autumn. Always re- 
sourceful in finding ways to supplement the checks 
from home, this autumn is seeing a far larger pro- 
portion of the student population struggling with the 
facts of economic depression in a way certainly not 
academic. 

© 

Fortunately there are few if any colleges where, as 
in European universities, there are serious social 
handicaps for those who work. The self-help or work- 
student idea sprang into being with the colleges them- 
selves; in not a few the students labored with the 
professors in laying the foundations and erecting the 
walls. Movements have been formed abroad since the 
war to stimulate among students this democratic at- 
titude, which in this country is taken so much as a 
simple matter of course. Occasionally one hears a 


suggestion that these movements should have a wider 
vogue among American students. It is somewhat like 
the suggestion that Brazil be made coffee-conscious! 


a 

At Minnesota for example, I learn that more than 
half the students earn all or part of their expenses at 
a variety of occupations; the Senior Law who is a 
barber, the C. E. who is a soda-jerker, the Home Ec. 
who punches the switchboard, and so on. Last year 
I heard of the dental student who mended enamel in 
bathtubs. Who can help the WAYFARER to a better 
example of economic inventiveness this year? 
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TIME FOR A REST 
Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis “Post-Dispatch” 


Beloit is not to be outdone by the movie houses ag 
Justices of the Peace in Kansas who accept wheat fa 
the usual admission fees (to matrimony, etc.)! § 
action of the Beloit trustees hams, potatoes and other 
produce are acceptable as the price of an education, 

“ 

Student exports to British universities have iz 
creased twenty-five per cent. Americans studyig 
there now number 736—thus adding to the increasing 
world-wide immigration of students which last ye 
brought to 450 American institutions 1,294 Chinesg 
1,263 Canadians, 987 Japanese, 887 Filipinos, 
Russians, 397 Germans, 365 English and 315 Mex 
cans; a total of more than 10,000. Will each one ¢ 
these guest students, returning home, take with hi 
the assurance that in this country he has found 
least one or two staunch, understanding friends? Thag 
is a good question for these 450 colleges and Christi 
Associations to ask themselves. 

” 

One more university to assert its responsibility fo 
transforming its foreign students into ambassador 
of good will is the University of Minnesota which 
cently appointed Cyrus P. Barnum (long secretary 4 
the Y. M. C. A. there) as Director of Internatio 
Relations. 

* 

His many friends who have found him so pleasam 
and competent an Assistant Director of the Institut 
of International Education will rejoice with Gordo 
L. Berry in his recent appointment as Secretary Ger 
eral of the League of Red Cross Societies, 2, Aven 
Velasquez, Paris. He assumed his new portfolio lag 
November. 

u 

Friends across the whole country were shocked b 
the news of the death by auto accident of Juliette De 
ricotte, Dean of Fisk University and a former secre 
tary at the national headquarters of the Y. W. C. 


My friend, Jim Hardwick, has told me of the dedi 
cation at Ames (Iowa) of the Lynn Fuhrer Lodge fo 
student retreats and conferences, thus perpetuati 
an unusually attractive Christian student’s influence 
and making the work of the Association measurablj 
more effective. 

a 


The story goes that this verse was written by o 
of the army of the unemployed who scribbled it on 
scrap of paper and left it on a bench in a city park: 


To a Nine-Inch Gun 


Whether your shell hits the target or not, 
Your cost is five hundred dollars a shot. 
You thing of noise and flame and power, 
We feed you a hundred barrels of flour 
Each time you roar. Your flame is fed 
With twenty thousand loaves of bread. 
Silence! A million hungry men 

Seek bread to fill their mouths again. 


THE WAYFARER. 
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